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A Tribute 


Life’s pathway, especially in wildlife administration, is paved with a lot 
more criticism than commendations, therefore we would be very foolish in- 
deed not to feel flattered at any praise that happened to come our way. 

That’s why we feel as we do about the splendid tribute paid the Game 
Commission and the GAME News by the international famous author, John 
Gunther, in his latest book “Inside U. S. A.,” published by Harper Brothers. 

Forgive us if in our appreciation we quote a letter we received recently 
from Mr. William S. Gordon, Resident Manager of the Western Newspaper 
Union at Indianapolis, and reads as follows: 

“If I ever needed anything to cement my convictions that the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was doing a bang-up job then John 
Gunther’s most recent brain-child, ‘Inside U. S. A.,’ would certainly 
supply the necessary cement. 

“I picked up a reviewers copy last Friday night and was leap- 
frogging through it when I came to a page that stopped me cold. 
There, for all to see (and in a John Gunther book, many will see it) 
was a build-up for your splendid Commission that couldn’t have been 
more favorable if even I had written it. Then, to top it all off, there 
was a foot-note that described Game News in equally flowery terms. 

“I am sure you will be as proud as I that the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission alone was singled out for mention as the nation’s No. 1 
example of what can—and has been done—not only to restore but to 
maintain a game crop for all to enjoy.” 

We are grateful to Mr. Gordon for such a fine testimonial. Maybe we 
deserve all these nice bouquets and maybe we don’t. Anway, we are not 
looking for praise—simply trying to do a job. And if in the doing someone 
along the line is kind enough to hand us a word of encouragement now and 
then, we have every right to feel gratified. If life’s pathway was paved with 
a few more commendations and less criticism, particularly the destructive 
kind, the whole world would be a better place in which to work and live 
—The Editor. | 


Win A Year's Subscriniion! 


Here’s how! Every reader who sends in ten subscriptions at one time 
during the period September 1 to February 29 inclusive, except club subscrip- 
tions which will not apply, will be awarded a free subscription for one year 
beginning with the expiration of their present paid subscription. We need 
more good solid readers if we are to maintain the same high standard we have 
set for the magazine. We cannot improve its contents much more, nor can we 
print more than forty pages without going deeper in the red. And the only 
way we can maintain our present standard is to keep after new readers. Won’t 
you help? Even if you aren’t particularly interested in the compensating 
premium? 







IMPORTANT NOTICES 


|. See page 8 for a list and explanation of the new amendments to the 
Game Code. 

2. See page |7 for a Notice of Amendment on Bounty Rates. 

3. See page 40 for the official 1947 open seasons and bag limits, and a 

detailed explanation of them. 
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Photo Tamaqua Evening Courier. 


Russell Nelson, of Hecla, with two fawns he rescued from dogs in the woods near towm recemtly. One fawn was killed by the dogs before 
Nelson reached the scene and drove them off. The youngsters above were turmed over to the District Game Protector. 
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HAPPY HUNTING to vou, LITTLE PAL 


October 19th, 1946. 


HE died this afternoon! 

Suddenly and without pain she met her 
end under the wheels of an automobile 
whose owner was in just a little too much of 
a hurry to get to his destination. 

She had stopped for a moment at the side 
of the busy turnpike to give some needed 
attention to a bothersome flea, and then had 
too suddenly darted across the road. 

She was a great lover of all humans, and 
had the utmost confidence that none would 
ever harm her; at least none ever had in 
her few years of joyful living. But this time 
her confidence had been betrayed. Thanks, 
motorist, for doing a merciful job. This was 
far better than if she had dragged her poor 
battered little body into some secluded spot 
and spent several days awaiting for the end. 

Our mutual affection grew out of the fact 
that we both loved a boat, and the water. 
When she found that she could beg a ride, 
with those pleading brown eyes of hers, and 
with the added help of her ever-wagging 
tail, she never missed an opportunity to ac- 
company me on a trip down the beautiful 
Neshaminy Creek and thence out onto the 
historic old Delaware River. 

Part Cocker Spaniel she was—her lineage 
did not rate a place in the record books of 
the American Kennel Association, but that 
does not matter. Her heart, her love of life 
and her faith in and affection for those she 
loved entitled her to top rating in any man’s 


Through long summer afternoons we had 
spent many hours cruising up and down the 
tiver together, and some summer evenings 
had found us stealing a ride of an hour or 


IT WAS NICE TO HAVE KNOWN YOU 
FOR A WHILE 


An urgent and heartfelt plea for more 
cautious driving on our highways! 


By W. K. THOMAS, Member, Newportville 
Rod and Gun Club 





“Just she and I, a little boat and a faithful 
outboard motor...” 


two before we pulled into the dock, just in 
time to beat the gathering dusk. Yes, we 
had many happy hours together; just she 
and I, a little boat and a faithful outboard 
motor. 

As I sat by the wheel, she always took 
her place directly beside me, and sometimes 
even stood up with her front feet on the 
cowling, with eyes set dead ahead, as in- 
tently as if she were actually steering the 
boat. Here she always showed her disdain, 
through a bark or two, of ordinary dogs who 
had to be content to sit on shore or on 
many of the docks that we passed. 

Her companionship was better than that 
of many humans; yes far better. She was 
never moody or bored, and was ever ready 
to talk to me in the only way that she knew. 
One word directed to her, or one stroke of 
her shiny black coat always brought forth 
the quick response of wagging tail or an 
attempt to lick my face. If she happened 
to be at the stern when our frail little craft 
of fourteen feet was tossed violently in the 
wash of sorne passing speed-boat, she would 
make her way quickly toward me and crawl 
into my lap; fully confident that I would 
protect her if anything should happen. She 
had more confidence in me than I have in 
all but a few humans. 

I am sure that she, like most dogs of the 
hunting strain, knew that the time of year 
for which she most lived was fast approach- 
ing. How they sense the coming of the 
hunting season I do not know, but they 
definitely seem to know that they will soon 
be trailing the wily pheasant or retrieving 
the fast-flying duck from the marsh-lands. 

Only one short week ago we went out 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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MONG my hunting companions is one 

who looks exactly like a toad for sev- 
eral weeks each year. If he moved by 
hopping instead of walking, the resemblance 
would be complete. However, toads are not 
ordinarily encountered in the winter woods 
and toads do not carry guns. Therefore, 
this short and squat friend of mine is only 
superficially similar to a toad because he 
both walks in the snow and carries a beauti- 
ful little Mannlicher-Schoenauer carbine, 
obviously non-amphibian characteristics. 


The clothing he wears is the thing that 
makes him look like something less than 
human. He hunts bear and deer each season 
in the mountain country, which means he is 
not a candidate for the Best Dressed Man of 
the Year. Such hunting involves long periods 
of inactivity occasionally, during which the 
poor devil waiting on stand must keep warm 
in sub-zero temperatures. This particular 
hunter solves the problem, as many others 
do, by piling on all the warm clothing he 
can wear which gives him considerable lati- 
tude that goes ill with his longitude. He 
is Mister Five-by-Five as he bulges through 
the forest. 

He is attired, from inside out, in a pair 
of long woolen underwear, a woolen shirt, 
heavy woolen breeches so stiff that they gall 
the thigh if much walking is done, a woolen 
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jacket next to the shirt and a heavy woolen 
coat to match the breeches on the outside, a 
light and heavy pair of woolen socks, rubber- 
bottomed shoes, mittens, scarf, hunting hat 
with ear flaps. In the coat pockets he car- 
ries sandwiches and fruit for lunch, a hand 
warmer if the weather is very cold, a com- 
pass, a short rope just in case he gets a deer 
or bear, a pneumatic cushion if he wants to 
rest while on stand, matches, cartridges and 
assorted items. 


In other words, he is as stumpy and 


bulgy as a toad. He is a typical American 
hunter, warm enough and yet uncomfortably 


padded, a perfect subject for redesigning 
along the clothing line. There are millions 
like him. 


How to dress for the field is a problem 
to all of them, the waterfowl shooters, the 
small game hunters, the big game special- 
ists. And the problem varies with the lo- 
cality. The north woods, the eastern moun- 
tain country, the brush and bramble small 
game sections, the flatlands of the central 
states, the high western ranges and the 
arid southwest all offer different conditions. 
There is no one hunting outfit that is perfect 
for all of them. 


Worse than that, there is no hunting outfit 
that is perfect for any single kind of gun- 
ning in any one locale. The hunter almost 
invariably sacrifices comfort and appearance 
for utility, or else dresses like a casual 
fashion plate at the cost of cold feet, wet 
shoulders, frozen fingers and bones, and 
briars imbedded in his thighs. 


My own hunting wardrobe is nearly com- 
plete. There are rows of shoes and boots of 
all kinds. There are enough jackets and 
coats to start a small clothing store. The 
range of breeches is impressive and there are 
accessories everywhere—shirts, all kinds of 
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DRESSED FIT TO KILL 


By BILL WOLF 


socks and stockings, mittens, gloves, caps 
and underwear. Where o‘her men spend 
their hard-earned money on street clothing, 
I go threadbare and down-at-the-heels in 
the city in order to acquire more outdoors 
clothing. Animals nudge each other when 
I go afield and ask: “Who is that well- 
dressed gentleman?” 

And, yet, in all that vulgar display of 
clothing wealth, there are exactly only two 
articles that I consider neat, comfortable 
and ideal for their purpose. 

One is a pair of shoes. Since you are 
going hunting this fall and winter, let us 
consider footwear first and see what the 
well-dressed gunner will wear. Shoes and 
boots are more important than any other 
gear because nearly all hunting in all sec- 
tions is done afoot. 

The shoes that I consider near-perfect 
were designed for wet going in snow or rain. 
They have rubber bottoms and twelve-inch 
leather tops. With them it is possible to 
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walk through water as deep as they are 
high without getting wet feet if the leather 
is properly dressed with water-proofing. 
They keep the feet dry when wading through 
or standing in snow. I wear them even on 
many dry days when I expect to be hunting 
in muskeg or low creek bottoms. On very 
cold days, a fleece-lined innersole can be 
inserted in them and they are roomy enough 
to take heavy woolen stockings. They are 
not clumsily heavy. . 

If forced to own only one pair of hunt- 
ing shoes, instead of the small shoe store 
stock I now have, I would pick these rubber 
bottoms for all hunting except on rocky 
mountain stretches. They are more water- 
proof than any other boots except all-rubber 
ones. All-rubber hightops are perfect for 
some kinds of hunting, but they are heavy, 
never fit too well and are too warm on mild 
Javs. As for all-leather shoes, none are 
waterproof. 

However, I’m not entirely limited to one 
pair. Unfortunately I can buy what I want 
every once in a while and store clerks rub 
their hands in anticipation when I go into a 
trance at the sight of new footwear. They 
know that I am helpless then. 

Consequently, I own nearly every known 
type of footgear and here is a fair and un- 
biased appraisal of it: Most comfortable 
hunting shoes are the ten-inch top, all- 
leather ones usually called a “birdshooter 
boot.” My favorites have a moccasin foot 
on a composition sole and heel. They are 
light and I can walk all day in comfort in 
them—but I wouldn’t trust them to keep 
my feet dry even in a heavy frost. They 
aren’t intended to be waterproof and are 
comfortable because they aren’t. Watertight 
shoes are also airtight, which means that 
they will irritate the feet eventually. Next 
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rhe problem of dress varies with the locality. 
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most comfortable footgear is a half-boot of 
leather with a buckle strap across the in- 
step and a three-eyelet lace at the top of 
their twelve-inch height. 

Really high-topped shoes (those that lace 
to just below the knee) should never be 
worn where much walking must be done. 
They are inventions of the devil who goes 
along with each pair to stick pitchforks into 
the calves of cramped legs. However, they 
are useful in very rough going if it does 
not involve too much travel by shank’s 
mare. Better than high-tops, with their 
interminable lacing, are the engineer’s field 
boots. These are all-leather, somewhat like 


a riding boot, but they buckle across the 


instep and also at the top below the knee. 
The best are custom-made and expensive, 
but even factory-grade engineers boots give 
good service. 

Stadium boots (or the similar fleece-lined 
aviators’ flying boots) would be excellent 
for certain kinds of cold weather hunting; 
but they are entirely too clumsy unless you 
don’t mind walking like L’il Abner. 

Are you entirely devoid of pride? Do 
you put personal comfort above appearance? 
Many hunters reach this point of fashion 
negation and dress as they damned please. 
For such as these, there are two tips on foot- 
wear. One concerns high-topped shoes which 
were condemned above because they lace to 
the knee and restrict the leg. However. 
mountain people who don’t give a tinker’s 
dam about fashion, often wear high-tops 
in comfort by the simple expedient of strip- 
ping out all the laces except for a few inches 
at the ankle. They stuff their breeches 


down in the loose tops and have a sloppy, 
comfortable pair of shoes. The other sug- 
gestion deals with a cold-weather solution. 
Lumbermen and strip miners often wear 





There is no one hunting outfit that is perfect for all of them. 













































felt boots to the knee with short galoshes 
on the feet. Felt boots keep feet warm in 
the coldest weather and the galoshes keep 
them dry. Look for them in mountain 
country general stores. They do not appear 
in men’s fashion magazines. 


In addition to the rubber-bottomed shoes. 
the other article that I consider almost per- 
fect is a hunting coat for extremely cold 
weather. I saw a red one in a sporting 
goods store and when I staggered out on 
the street I found I had the coat wrapped 
up and under my arm. It is a flaming crim- 
son and when I first wore it I had the 
uneasy feeling that persons whispered as 
I went past, “Look, there goes a Man in 
a Red Coat.” Since then, schoolboys and 
bobby-soxers have taken to wearing loud 
hunting-type shirts and jackets and I have 
lost my sensitiveness about the red coat. 

It is seven years old now and it has never 
let me down. It keeps me warm at con- 
siderably below zero and it keeps me dry 
in any kind of weather. It is made of heavy, 
beautifully live wool and is quite unlike 
the usual “shadow plaid” all-wool hunting 
coat which is little more pliable than a board. 
It is lined with some soft warm material 
that looks like chamois. The big shaw! collar 
can be snap-fastened into a roll collar that 
keeps the ears and back of the head and 
neck warm, or it can be made into a ful 
hood by pulling a zipper. It even looks 
warm because of its color and the red is a 
safety factor in the deer woods. 

Best of all, perhaps, it has more pockets 
than Joseph’s coat had colors. There are 
two breast pockets with snap fasteners, two 
outside patch pockets and two extremely 
deep slash side pockets as well as a large 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CONSERVATION 


By MYRON E. SHOEMAKER 





“We cin see the ghost towns 


HE issue of conservation, for many years 

revolving about specialized interests, has 
at last moved forward to play an important 
role in the general pattern of our American 
way of life. 

There are many factors which have 
brought this about, the chief one being the 
alarming disappearance of our natural re- 
sources, our soil, forests, waters, minerals 
and wildlife in the span of a few short 
generations. And, whether we like it or 
not we the people have made it so. 

In our own state the destructive hand of 
man has been at work. From the time of 
William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, 
man has moved across the state, across the 
nation, settling on the banks of our streams 
and on the tops of our mountains, steadily 
searching for new worlds to conquer. 


True, the forests he pushed back, the soil 
he broke, the streams he defiled, the min- 
erals he took from the bowels of the earth, 
and the wildlife he destroyed all contributed 
toward the building of an economic and 
social empire never before attained by any 
nation on earth. Nevertheless he still stands 
indicted, tried and found guilty of mass use 
and abuse in writing checks against Nature’s 
bank until the balance on deposit is wholly 
inadequate to meet the demands of an in- 
creasing population whose standards of liv- 
ing are annually rising to new levels. 

The greedy hands of individuals, industry 
and government all have played their part 
in the scourge that has devastated the land. 

Lying upon the face of the earth are the 
abandoned and worn out farms which are 
no longer able to produce crops because they 
have been robbed of their fertility through 
mismanagement and soil erosion. 


We can see the deserted and dilapidated 
buildings which are no longer suitable to 





shelter human beings because the financial 
returns from the worn out and eroded farms 
was insufficient to keep the buildings in 
proper repair. 

We can see the scarred earth from min- 
eral operations which leaves no place for 
either plant or animal life to exist. 


We can see the automobile graveyards 


where rusted masses of mineral resources 
are of no value to the thousands of citi- 
zens who are crying for new cars to meet 
the needs of business or pleasure. 


We can see the ghost towns that stand 
as mute evidence that natural resources once 
abounded nearby but were ruthlessly des- 
troyed, thereby forcing people to new loca- 
tions and new jobs. 

We can see the filth-laden streams whicn 
once teemed with fish but have long since 
been robbed of their aquatic life because 
individuals, industry and government. ll 
used them for open sewers to carry away 
human and industrial wastes. 

We can see the deforested hills which 
were once rooted with countless trees that 
held the water in the soil during heavy 
rains, hills which now cannot hold the rain- 
falls which sweep the topsoils down into 
the streams, annually leaving the farm lands 
with less and less minerals and other plant- 
building elements to produce _ productive 
crops. 

And we can see those fields and forests 
as areas where wildlife once abounded, and 
where now wildlife has vanished, because 
wildlife, too, needs the soil, the plant-life, 
the food and the water. 


And yet we as a people have boasted 
about being the greatest nation in the world 
because we have managed to survive every 
social and economic disaster that has threat- 
ened our national security. We have ac- 
cepted every challenge to oust crime, drud- 





“We can see the automobile graveyard 
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gery, disease, distance, and ignorance from 
our body politic through scientific, religious, 
educational and governmental agencies and 
activities. 

But we are failing miserably in meeting 
the physical and moral obligations of loyalty 
and duty to ourselves, our own sons and 
daughters, our friends’ and neighbors’ chil- 
dren, and future generations by drawing too 
lavishly on the bank of nature. 

We should hang our heads in shame! 
We should keep them bowed until our basic 
thinking is changed, until we understand 
the value of our resources, then lift them 
and resolve to put our house in order and 
look upon our resources as the primary 
wealth of the nation. 

Perhaps some of you feel these resources 
were placed here for you to use as you see 
fit, that you need not surrender the cher- 
ished practices and policies of the past that 
brought you material gain from their ex- 
ploitation. 

In some respects you may be right. In 
others you are wrong. For new eras call 
for new programs, programs where our basic 
thinking must enter new channels if they 
are to be carried on successfully. 

Do you know that Pennsylvania alone 
contributed to the recent war, 35 percent 
of the resources which are no longer avail- 
able for your use? 

Let us look for a moment at some of the 
things that went into the materials of mod- 
ern warfare. For example, to build one 
35,000 ton battleship: 62,000,000 pounds of 
steel, 2,022,000 pounds of copper, 1,032,000 
pounds of zinc, 952,000 pounds of aluminum, 
796,000 pounds of nickle, 321,000 board feet 
of lumber, 160,000 pounds of rubber, 82,000 
pounds of tin, 55,000 pounds of cotton, 11,000 
pounds of cordage, and 250 pounds of mica. 

And there were more than 700 ships of 
various designs, sizes and weights built dur- 
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“We can see the filth-laden streams 


ing the war, many of which were totally 
destroyed, to say nothing of the planes, 
tanks, and other modern weapons and im- 
plements of warfare that clothed and fitted 
our armed forces. 

Those of you who are engaged in manu- 
facturing, wholesaling or retailing can read- 
ily understand what the war has cost you 
in raw materials or the finished products 
from which you make your living. The steel 
utilized by one battleship was sufficient to 
huild 25,000 new automobiles. 





“We can see the deforested hills 





Those of you who are not interested in 
industry or business as an enterprise can 
readily understand why you are unable to 
purchase the hunting or fishing equipment 
necessary to meet your demands. And those 
of you who are primarily interested in see- 
ing that more game is in the field and for- 
est, or more fish in the streams, may ask 
“Why should we be concerned how much 
material it took to build the implements of 
warfare, either steel or wood or cotton or 
the rest?” 

The answer to that is simple: The war took 
your wildlife because many of the resources 
that went into the mouth of that ugly war 
were removed from environments where 
your wildlife existed, leaving it without 
adequate food and cover to reproduce its 
kind sufficiently to meet your demands when 
the war was finally won. 

We built a powerful military strength to 
secure our position as a nation. Through the 
endless??? supply of raw materials we had 
to feed the wheels of industry and the 
mouths of 140,000,000 hungry men, women 
and children in America. But today the 
endless in many instances is about ended 
and what are we going to do about it? 

What are we to do to meet this chal- 
lenge of conservation? Who shall carry on 
the long range conservation education pro- 
gram that will reach deep into the hearts and 
minds and homes of the people in our state 
and nation? Will it be the conservation 
agencies of the state and the sportsmen’s 
organizations who will carry the banner, 
with specialized interests the care of their 
activities? Or will it be the public in general 
who will unite and make conservation a 
vital, living thing in their daily lives? The 
former should mould the sentiment and the 
latter express it. 

Before going any deeper into so vital a 
subject as conservation it may be well to 
pause and find out just what conservation 
really is. Webster says it is “the official 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE GAME CODE APPROVED BY THE GOVERNOR 


AT THE 


Section 402—Application for Permits (Act 
272 approved June 20, 1947, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1947). 

Requires payment of $100.00 fee for non- 
resident fur dealers. Heretofore $50.00. 

Section 409—Disposing and Removing Game 
From Propagating Premises (Act 272, ap- 
proved June 20, 1947, effective September 1, 
1947). 

Revises previous tagging and reporting 
requirements and now provides for serially 
numbered tags printed in triplicate; the 
original of the tag to be attached to the 
container or the bird or animal; one copy 
to be returned to the Commission by the 
permittee within five (5) days following 
transaction; the other copy to be retained 
by the permittee for a period of two (2) 
years. Consignees are no longer required 
to return tags to Commission. 

Section 410—Permits to Operate Regulated 
Shooting Grounds (Act 130, approved May 
23, 1947, effective September 1, 1947). 

The amendment provides for an alter- 
nate method of boundary marking where 
a clearly visible boundary already exists. 
When the alternate boundary marking 
method is used, the permittee may post the 
required notices on each side of all road- 
ways or entrances, and elsewhere, at in- 
tervals not to exceed fifty (50) yards apart 
(which requires twice as many posters as 
needed previously); also, that the permittee 
shall maintain a cleared strip of five (5) 
feet or more from which brush, weed and 
other high growth is removed annually 
where unfenced boundaries run through 
forest or brush land, briar thickets, or high 
weed growths. 

Section 411—Regulations on Regulated 
Shooting Grounds (Act 130, approved May 
23, 1947, effective September 1, 1947). 

The amendment provides that the periods 
for taking domestically-produced pheasants 
and chukar partridges, on regulated shoot- 
ing grounds in areas where wild ringneck 
pheasants thrive and normally produce a 
shootable supply of such birds, shall begin 
on the date and hour of the general State- 
wide open season for small game as fixed 
by the Act or the Commission, and continue 
to the 3lst day of December, inclusive; also 
that the period for taking such pheasants 
and chukar partridges on regulated shoot- 
ing grounds established in areas other than 
those stipulated above may be fixed by the 
Commission without regard to the general 
State-wide open season for small game, 
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and certified to holders of permits; also that 
the period for taking domestically-produced 
mallard or black ducks on regulated shoot- 
ing grounds, unless otherwise fixed and so 
certified by the Commission, shall conform 
with the seasons established for waterfowl 
hunting by federal regulations in effect for 
the Commonwealth. 

Section 415—Disposing and Removing Fur- 
bearing Animals From Fur Farms (Act 272, 
approved June 20, 1947, effective September 
1, 1947). 

The amendment revises, standardizes and 
simplifies, for both kinds of propagating 
permits, the tagging and reporting require- 
ments in the same manner as that indicated 
in the amended Section 409. 

Section 419—Penalties (Act 272, approved 
June 20, 1947, effective September 1, 1947) 

Increases the penalty for residents who 
fail to obtain permits to purchase, receive 
or resell raw furs for commercial purposes 
to $100.00, in place of $25.00; also increases 
the penalty for non-residents engaged in 
purchasing, receiving or reselling raw furs 
for commercial purposes without a permit 
from $100.00 to $200.00; provides a penalty 
of $10.00 for failure to return the duplicate 
copy of any propagation or fur-farming tag. 
or neglecting or failing to retain the copy 
of the tag required of the permittee, and 
extends the penalty to apply to each such 
neglect or failure. 

Section 607—Disturbing Traps of Another 
(Act 139, approved May 23, 1947, effective 
May 23, 1947). 

This amendment provides that unless traps 
are set on private property without the per- 
mission, of the owner or occupant of the prop- 
erty, it shall be unlawful for any person to 
tamper with, disturb, mutilate, destroy or re- 
move any trap or other device set by an offi- 
cer or an agent of the Commission, for the 
purpose of trapping wild animals or birds, or 
to interfere in any manner whatsoever with 
such trapping operations, or to remove or 
attempt to remove any animal or bird from 
such trap or device. Heretofore there was 
no specific provision in the Game Law on 
the subject. 

Section 701—Unlawful Taking, Killing, 
Possession, Etc., of Game (Act 131, approved 
May 23, 1947, effective September 1, 1947) 


OF 1947 


Authorizes issuance of permits for $1.00 
to possess the flesh of lawfully killed game 
animals or birds, or parts thereof, for a 
period not to exceed six months beyond the 
sixty-day normal possession period allowed 
without permits. In addition to the Director, 
any Supervisor or District Game Protector, 
upon payment of fee, may now issue permits. 
Heretofore this provision covered flesh of 
big game only for four additional months. 

Section 806—Possession of Loaded Fire- 
arms and Certain Ammunition Restricted 
(Act 177, approved May 31, 1947, effective 
May 31, 1947) 

Sub-section (a), as amended, extends to 
shotguns as well as .22 caliber rifles the 
restrictions heretofore applicable to carrying 
certain rifles in vehicles at night. The re- 
quirement that rifles and shotguns when 
carried at night must be in cases or taken 
apart or securely wrapped will not apply 
from the day before the regular smail 
game hunting season, which normally opens 
on the first day of November, to the 3lst 
day of December, inclusive. 

The amendment to sub-section (b) adds 
.22 caliber rifle cartridges to the list of 
ammunition that may be carried in vehicles 
at night only when in unbroken original 
cartons or securely wrapped, but this re- 
quirement does not apply to any ammunition 
during the period specified above. 

Section 808—Prohibiting Shooting or Dis- 
turbing Wildlife in Safety Zones (Act 177, 
approved May 31, 1947, effective May 31, 
1947) 

This section, as 
law which made 


amended, includes the old 
it unlawful for any per- 
son, other than the owner or occupant, 
while hunting or trapping to shoot or dis- 
charge firearms or other deadly weapons 
within 150 yards of occupied dwellings, 
barns, stables, or other buildings connected 
therewith, without specific advance permis- 
sion of the owner or tenant. It now includes 
a definition of the “Safety Zone”, and makes 
it unlawful to shoot at any wild bird or 
wild animal while it is within such safety 
zones, without specific advance permission 

The second paragraph of the amended 
section is new, and makes it unlawful for 
any person, other than the owner or occu- 
pant, during any open hunting or trapping 
season, to wilfully hunt for, pursue, disturb, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WELL, WHAT'S WRONG? ANSWERS ON PAGE 31. 
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NOTES FROM RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


Sow woodchuck and groundhog is one and 
the same animal. Our Clarks Valley 
woodchuck records indicate that these 
animals emerge from hibernation around 
March 24th. These dates do not coincide 
with the fictional groundhog day, February 
2nd. Toward fall time our woodchucks hunt 
their holes in which they spend the winter. 
We have seen them abroad as late as the 
November hunting season. 


Our woodchucks sure delight in getting 
into mischief. Why a woodchuck with a 
whole mountain side at its disposal prefers 
our little fenced in garden plot is a mystery 
to us. A chicken-wire fence keeps most of 
our animals out of the garden. Woodchucks 
have added climbing to their accomplish- 
ments. They get over the fence into the 
garden, then seem to forget how they got in. 
They eat up a row of beans and nip here 
and there at the other vegetable plants-- 
then they dig a hole under the fence to get 
out. We tried alt kinds of repellent sprays 
and dusts short of poisoning our food crop. 
Then we tried the rifle. The latter was a 
sure cure if a woodchuck came around over 
weekends and we were there. But even 
woodchucks have some intelligence as weil 
as instinct. They visit our patch during the 
days when we are not there. Our best pre- 
ventative was unique. We set a lot of little 
mousetraps along the vegetable rows for 
them to step into. The effect of these snap 
traps was apparent. Some of the little traps 
were missing and some pulled apart. Damage 
by woodchucks was down to a minimum. 

Young woodchucks tame easily. We have 
often taken the little fellows out of the 
garden and carried them across the creek 
or far enough from our garden plot so they 
wouldn’t return. They are __ interesting 
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animals and were it not for their destructive 
habits we would encourage them as neigh- 
bors. Many persons consider woodchucks a 
great delicacy if prepared and _ cooked 
properly. According to their cleanly vege- 
tarian habits, they should be good eating. 
If you try this, eat our share too. We are 
not having any. 

Deer will eat all manner of things. They 
love to clean up the garden phlox and ber- 
gamot that grow around the shack. They 
clip the virginia creeper and violets, they 
cut the rhododendron leaves and browse the 
laurel foilage. They bite off the tender 
twigs and branches of convenient tree 
boughs and then just to be busy, chew here 
and there at lichens and mossy growths 
There is one other food habit that always 
intrigues us. There was a nice patch of 
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poison ivy growing at the bend below camp 
Our deer were very fond of this delicacy 
and ate avidly without deleterious effects 
They cropped the tender leaves and ter- 
minals and kept the patch well mowed down 

Some of our deer really became used to 
us and after a time would hang around camp 
while we were there. We never really tried 
to tame them, however. A tame animal # 





one of the first to run into trouble during 
the hunting season. Deer have their smaft 
individuals and then again some of them 
are “dumb” animals. The latter are gen- 
erally the first to leave the forest via the 
hunters gun. 


Watching deer is one of our exciting 
games. It takes a pretty good woodsman t 
get near enough to a deer or small herd an¢ 
watch them without being discovered, mort 
especially during daytime. It is much mor 
satisfactory and interesting than hunting 
to kill. 


Opossums often come visiting at night 
They raid the scrap pail or climb to a feed- 
ing box for a piece of left over toast or some 
suet put their for birds. “Possums” some- 
times get quite tame at a place like this 
They even get to know a voice or odor. Ont 
young fellow climbed the feeder regularly 
We could feed it by hand or even pull it 
tail a bit. Its reaction to this treatment wa! 
a hiss and a sickly grin to express its annoy- 
ance. 


Skunks are beautiful creatures. They art 
interesting and clever too. We have had 3 
variety of shades and assortments of these 
black and white “kitties” residing in dens 
not too far from the old shack. They travel 
a lot during the night time and often visit 
our scrap pail to sample the left over’. 
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Skunks also became friendly and would con- 
tinue to feed while we plied the flashlight 
beam upon them. One individual became so 
tame that it would come out from its den 
during the daytime when we hammered on 
a tin pan. This was the signal that food had 
been placed out for it. The only time we 
were bothered by the odor from our skunks 
was the time one cocky fellow had an argu- 
ment with an opossum over some choice 
morsel at the scrap pail. 

At this time there is a pessimistic skunk 
that comes to the shack at dusk. He is aware 
of our presence and pays no attention to the 
inhabitants of the cabin. We can talk to him 
and he only eyes us curiously and goes to 
his feeding station to eat the scraps from our 
dinner. Once he came to the door and 
scratched on the screen. We had forgotten 
to put out his feed. Some time we will try 
to feed him from hand. Do you think it 
will be safe? 

Sometimes a weasel comes between us 
and our little animals friends. Weasels gen- 
erally congregate where other little animals 
live, not to be sociable but to grab off 2 
quick lunch here and there. All wild folk 
must eat however and we do not interfere 
unless there are too many predators. An 
occasional mink is sighted and I was once 
treated to the sight of a mink in the water. 
Some swimming! 

Our Pennsylvania animals are generally 
represented in the Shack area and I wish 
that we had time to examine their private 
lives in more detail. But what can one ex- 
pect of a week end anyway! 

No one-eyed ogre guards the entrance to 
this enchanged domain but you may remem- 
ber that Rattlesnake Shack was named in 
memory of certain timber rattlers who 
occupied the site of this little gray build- 
ing, ere we weekend pioneers reclaimed its 
tenantless shell. Having objected to us as 
neighbors, the majority of these retiring 
reptiles moved away. The tardy ones were 
gathered and taken to the local zoo for the 
edification of the uninitiated. Now a strag- 
gler drops around upon occasion but gen- 











“Opossums often come visiting at night.” 
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“Skunks are interesting and clever, too.” 


erally discovers its error too late to be sorry. 

Rattlesnakes have never been bad neigh- 
bors since we took over the camp. If they 
had been belligerent creatures we would 
have been bitten numberless times. How- 
ever, we became quite well acquainted with 
these interesting reptiles and their habits. 
We found that a minimum of caution was 
required over the years to get by safely; 
that if you move cautiously or stand still 
they will pay but little attention to you. If 
they do notice the proximity of a human 
being they will generally move away. Of 
course if you tread on their tails or rush 
upon them they will strike. 


Varying colors and patterns add to the in- 
terest in timber rattlers. Individual snakes 
may be all black; black and yellow; yellow 
and brown; or mostly yellow or light colored, 
and one specimen we remember was all 
green. The base color of this snake, was 
light green marked with varying shades of 
darker green, a really beautiful creature? 
From our observation we do not think that 
color or markings determine sex, which is 
generally the belief among our mountaineers. 
Many of them think the number of rattles 
indicates age, also an erroneous belief in 
our opinion. 

Out rattlers generally remain hidden in 
cool moist places during the summer heat. 
Occasionally a restless individual stretches 
its length over the open road to camp, thus 
inviting destruction from the first passerby. 


Since rattlers must eat to live we found 
upon checking their stomachs that mice 
make up a large proportion of their diets. 
Rabbits also were considered as delicacies. 
We found one with a young rabbit about 
half swallowed. This snake was in a tight 
place and could not defend itself. After 
it was dispatched, another young rabbit was 
cut from its interior. This meal would have 
provided food to last the snake for a long 
time. Another large snake had managed 
to swallow a good sized rabbit. Its middle 
bulged and it could hardly move. How it 
ever got the rabbit down was a mystery 
although we were aware that snakes dis- 
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locate their jaws upon swallowing large ob- 
jects. Squirrels are generally to agile for 
rattlers or else their arboreal habits dis- 
count their chances of falling victims to 
ground living snakes. However we once 
found a dead gray squirrel beneath a tree. 
Upon examination the fang marks of a 
rattlesnake were located on the body. This 
squirrel after being struck probably climbed 
a tree before it succumbed to the poison, 
and then fell some distance from its des- 
troyer and was not found. 

At any rate we learned enough about 
rattlesnakes to be able to know how to act 
in their presence. We found both rattle- 
snakes and copperheads abroad during warm 
nights. We do not take unnecessary chances 
for we know that the bite of a poisonous 
snake is a serious matter and no mistakes 
permitted. 

Most of the snakes that inhabit Pennsyl- 
vania occur in our area. All of them are 
interesting and sometimes entertaining. Take 
the tree climbing black snakes that often 
take over and inhabit the large gum tree 
that stands in front of the shack. Here, 
fifty feet or more above ground we may 
see a lengthy cast skin waving in the breeze. 

Later upon careful search the black rascal 
may be glimpsed, hanging out on some leafy 
branch with easy nonchalance, watching for 
prey. We have shot them out of the aerial 
perch to find that they had eaten the gray 
squirrel inhabitants and perhaps some young 
birds. Blacksnakes like grouse eggs as we 
found one day when a curious specimen 
erawled over our premises. The body was 
marked with wavy undulations that upon 
dispatch and dissection turned out to be a 
half dozen grouse eggs, unbroken. 

We have little green snakes that glide 
through the branches and foliage of shrubs 
and bushes, delicate little ring necked snakes 
that like the cool shale rocks, and then that 
clowning puff adder or blowing viper that 
makes a fuss and puffs and hisses. If you 
call its bluff, for it is perfectly harmless, it 
will play dead like an old “possum”. 





“An occasional mink is sighted.” 
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THE FIELD TRIAL DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HEREVER gunners gather there is always a controversy ove! 

which is better—a field trial dog or a shooting dog. This 
peaceful argument has been going on since the spring of 1866. 
when the first public field trial was held near Stafford, England. 
The question will not be satisfactorily answered for all parties 
until more gunners actually see and participate in this fast 
growing sport. 

The first field trial in this country was held near Memphis, 
Tennessee in 1874 and since then has enjoyed a steady growth. 
There are now about 300 sportsmen’s organizations which sponsor 
recognized trials for bird dogs each year, staging over 1300 stakes 
which account for over 20,000 starters annually. 

The greatest difference between the performance of the field 
trial dog and the shooting dog is the standard by which they are 
judged. The gun dog is judged by his ability to assist in filling 
the game bag, and results are based on qauntity. Field trial judges 
are men who love hunting and who have shot over dogs enough 
to know the qualifications which go to make up better dogs. 
They want to know how a dog hunts. Is'‘he intelligent? Stylish? 
Does he handle well to his master? Does he locate game ac- 
curately? Does he hold and remain steady to wing? To win a 
competent judge’s vote the dog must show courage, good manners, 
be enthusiastic and alert, and look good while searching as well 
as on point. 

To me these qualifications are not for field trial dogs alone, 
but are the very same qualities we want in our high class gun 
dogs. The purpose of field trials is to set a standard for greater 
gun dogs to be hunted by sportsmen who know how to appreciate 
superlative performances. 

It is true that all good shooting dogs cannot make field trial 
winners, and neither does every dog that enters a trial make a 
good shooting dog. I do believe that every honest trial winner 
will be a useful gun dog. Many men who have never seen a trial 
seem to think that the dogs bred and trained for the major cir- 
cuits are too highly bred and are far too fast and wide to be 
used for gunning. 

Many years ago when our woods and fields were abundant with 
game, hunters were satisfied with ordinary dogs, so long as they 
pointed and held their game. Finding was no problem and it was 
not neeessary for a dog to cover wide areas. Today the picture 
has changed considerably. Our forests and fields have given way 
to factories and homes, and greatly increased numbers of gunners 
have made our game more difficult to find, thus making it neces- 
sary to change our methods of hunting. Then too, hunting has 
become more of a sport and each year we grow to love the 
seeking of game more than an actual kill. 

With the rapid growth of sportsmanship we lean closer to high 
class dogs furnishing us with a spectacular form of sport. 


Field trials have helped greatly, as a basis on which to breed 
better dogs. There is no better way to find the best dogs than 


(Continued on Page 37) 








KILL “EM CLEAN 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


UST before this was written Albert M. Day, director ‘of the 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, released the results of the 
1947 waterfowl] inventory. This latest estimate placed the North 
American duck and goose population at 54,000,000, a decline of 
26,000,000 from January 1946, and a drop of nearly 15,000,000 
from the peak of 125,350,000 in 1943. 


Mr. Day said the season next fall will be curtailed, but not 
closed entirely. The’ Audubon Society previously had requested 
a closed season—the height of its ambition is a closed season on 
everything—and childishly had suggested that duck hunters con- 
tinue buying stamps, even though they could not use them, in 
order not to deprive the Fish and Wildlife Service of nearly a 
million dollars of revenue. 


Actually, nobody can tell how many ducks there will be until 
the results of this summer’s nesting are known. Given a break 
in the weather, they are capable of a terrific increase, and by 
the time the season is set in July the picture may not be nearly 
so dark as it is now. 


The number of ducks which come south in the fall is limited 
by nesting conditions and predators, and the kill by hunters each 
year is small compared to those that are lost in other ways 
Despite this indisputable fact, John Q. Duck Hunter is the only 
factor affecting the ducks which can be controlled by regulation 
It is very easy to teil John that he can shoot only five ducks 
on the days he gets to go hunting during a 30-day season, but it 
is very difficult to do anything about the factors which determine 
whether he has any ducks to shoot. 


Even though this may rankle him no end, if John is a sportsman 
he will obey the law, and he will do his part to conserve what 
ducks there are. One of the best ways to do this is to abide by 
the Hunter’s Prayer, originated by Bob Nichols and now widely 
quoted, usually without credit: “Let me shoot clean, kill elean 
and please, Lord, if I miss let me miss clean.” 


A crippled duck that gets away really means two dead birds: 
the cripple, which will be finished off by hawks or other predators. 
and another to complete the bag. The thing to do, then, is to 
avoid cripples, which is what Bob was getting at when he wrote 
his prayer, even though it may be applied to many things besides 
shooting ducks. 

The best way to make cripples is to use big shot and try to 
scratch down birds at long range. You can do it. A 12 gauge 
with heavy loads and No. 4 shot will bring down an occasional 
duck at 70 yards—provided you give them enough lead—but birds 
that come down dead at this range are killed by lucky head shots 
and are no indication that either the hunter or gun is eapable 
of killing consistently at such distance. 

I have said before in this column that an experienced duck shot 
seldom tries a bird out of range, and that is true, but the marshes 
are full of long-range “wizards” who, due to lack of experience, 
judgment, sportsmanship, or all three, rob the other hunters of 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS JUNE 1, 1946--MAY 31, 1947 


Licenses—The total number of licenses is- 
sued last year established an all-time high 
record with 827,385 resident and 22,849 non- 
resident, or a total of 850,234 (preliminary). 
The income credited to the Game Fund ex- 
ceeded $2,396,000 and the expenditures ap- 
proximately $2,467,000. The income and ex- 
penditures both established new high rec- 
ords in the Commission’s operations. 

Game Lands—As of May 31, 1947, the 
Commission held title to 842,000 acres; and 
the Cooperative Farm-Game Program on 
June 30 comprised 198,000 acres, with 24 new 
projects authorized. 

Game Stocking—The total number of 
pheasants stocked for the fiscal year was 
114,546, turkeys 2,519, and rabbits 111,728. 
During the fiscal year the Commission 
stocked far more pheasants and rabbits than 
any previous year. 

Penalties—Penalties collected aggregated 
$136,967.75, over $40,000 more than in the 
previous highest year (1931). Special at- 
tention is also called to the statement on 
bounty fraud cases in the report of the unit 
in charge thereof. 

Land Management—The land management 
work was expanded far beyond that of any 
previous year. Over 22,000 acres of State 
Game Lands were improved through cutting 
operations, bringing a net cash return of 
more than $152,000. Share cropping contracts 
were also larger than heretofore; 296,000 
seedlings were supplied by the Welfare De- 
partment nursery at $6.50 per thousand; and 
experimental bulldozer work was conducted 
on 2,180 acres of 25 tracts of State Game 
Lands. 

Training School—The reactivation of the 
Training School made it possible to graduate 
a class of 28 fine young men, and various 
groups received special inservice training at 
the School during the past year. 

Hunting Accidents—There were 19 fatal 
and 303 nonfatal hunting accidents during 
the 1946 small game season and 10 fatal and 
39 nonfatal during the big game season. 

Land Acquisition Program—State Game 
Lands, as of May 31, 1947, aggregated 841,- 
996.98, an increase for the year of 22,7673 
acres, 

Thirty (30) Land Purchase Contracts were 
pending. The total actual and estimated 
acreage is 14,594.5 acres. 

The aggregate area of the six State Game 
farms was increased during the year from 
4215 acres to 4,388.1 acres. 

Land Lease Program—Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects have increased from 2,066 
farms to 2,420, and from 164,425 to 198,142.2 
acres. 

Film Library—Motion pictures were fur- 
aished through the film library for 1218 
showings before a total audience of 274,788 
persons. 

New Pictures—Four (4) new motion pic- 
tures were produced: Pennsylvania Reptiles; 
Wildeat Hunt; Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory at State College; and Wildlife in the 
Farm Program. 

Exhibits—Major wildlife exhibits were dis- 
played at the State Farm Show and the 
Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show and portable 
displays were furnished sportsmen’s organi- 
tations in 18 instances. 


Public Relations—Education campaigns 


were conducted through the press, radio, 
sportsmen’s organizations, schools, and etc 





Officials of the Game Commission, sportsmen and conservationists at the dedication of 
a 100-acre lake on State Game Lands No. 111 north of Confluence, Somerset County. Sur- 
veys for similar projects are also being made in southwestern Pennsylvania. Shown in the 
picture are Thomas F. Bell, Division “G’” Game Supervisor; J. L. Carey, Southwest Chair- 
man of Lakes and Ponds; F. I. Rutledge, President Southwest Division of Sportsmen’s 
Federation; Carl A. White, Southwest Division Treasurer; R. F. Cooper, First Vice President 
Federation of Sportsmen; Warren M. Columbia, Southwest Division Treasurer; Senator 
Fred P. Hare, Somerset; District Fish Warden, Harry L. King; Game Protector Carl C 
Stainbrook of Division G; J. E. VanCleve, First Vice President Southwest Divisien; At- 
torney R. Stanley Smith, Game Protector John F. Blair, Samuel Duvall and Thomas Parry 
All Southwest Pennsylvania counties, except ——, were represented. 


Above is a panoramic view of the area which 


poundment. 


to: curtail hunting accidents; discourage 
motorists from killing game on the highways; 
prevent trap stealing; and encourage better 
farmer-sportsman relations. To accelerate 
these campaigns, posters were designed and 
released as follows: Safety, 30,000; saving 
game on highways, 10,000; prevention of trap 
stealing, 10,000; and farmer-sportsman, 10,- 
000. Newspaper mats were also made of 
these various posters and distributed on a 
wild scale. 

Lectures—The Special Lecturers delivered 
126 talks during the period under consid- 
eration. The Special Services Assistants 
were not regularly assigned until well to- 
ward the end of the biennium, consequently 
they spent most of their time getting orien- 
tated. Nonethless, in the aggregate they lec- 
tured and showed pictures, and in some in- 
stances put on trapping demonstrations, at 
260 meetings having a total attendance of 
50,892. 

Bear Damage—There were 123 bear dam- 


eventually be flooded by the tm- 


age claims received during the period under 
consideration. 

Bounties—There was $217,840.00 paid by 
the Commission for 23,029 bounty claims. 

Revocations—The Department of Revenue 
revoked 706 hunters’ licenses upon recom- 
mendation of the Commission and 19 were 
revoked by the Courts. 

Prosecutions—There were 4,030 prosecu- 
tions for violations of the Game Laws dur- 
ing this period. 

Referee’s Hearings—One hundred (100) 
referee hearings were held, from which 8&2 
recommendations for license revocations 
were made and 18 cases discharged. 

Special Game Permits—There were 1,475 
Special Game Permits issued during the 
period under consideration. 

Predator Control Work by Salaried Offi- 
cers—The following species of predators were 
taken by our salaried field officers: Red 
foxes, 1,006; gray foxes, 696; weasels, 152; 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Charles F. Pfeiffer, Superintendent of the Loyalsock Game Farm, 
selecting day-old chicks for distribution to sportsmen’s organizations. 


RGANIZED sportsmen of Pennsylvania are getting solidly be- 

hind the Game Commission’s day-old pheasant chick program. 
Last year, 219 applicants, mostly sportsmen’s clubs, were supplied 
89,555 chicks during june and July, and released 52,367 pheasants 
12 weeks or more of age. This year (1947), 288 applications for 
78,915 chicks are being filled from three State Game Farms and, 
since rearing conditions have been improved, it is expected that 
a larger percentage of chicks will be raised and released during 
1947. 


All sportsmen’s organizations, cooperators in the farm-game 
program, and individuals who are given day-old chicks are con- 
tacted by a trained pheasant propagator employed by the Com- 
mission and furnished helpful advice. All concerned immediately 
take up the task of raising the birds to 12 weeks of age, a task 
involving hard work and careful application of proper technique. 


The Commission this year is offering additional assistance to 
cooperators in the day-old chick program. Five pounds of pheasant 
starting mash, the same as is used on State Game Farms, is fur- 
nished coopgrators for each chick sent them. Still another im- 
provement in the program is that each applicant is required to 
provide 20 square feet of wire-covered holding pen space for each 
chick. Some of the enclosures used a year ago were too small, 
resulting in losses due to overcrowding. 

In rearing more than 52,000 pheasants in 1946, sportsmen and 
others raised 58.5% of the chicks supplied. Considering that most 
of the handlers of the birds were amateurs, many of them trying 
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SPORTSMEN BACK PHEASANT PROGRAM 





for the first time, the results were highly gratifying. The effects 
were far-reaching, because the 52,367 adult pheasants reared, plus 
the 47,797 birds the Commission produced on its game farms and 
purchased from private breeders last year, made a total of more 
than 100,000 pheasants liberated on open hunting areas. Sports- 
men’s cooperation, if continued as is expected, should result in 
better pheasant hunting hereafter. 

Leading the list of cooperating clubs last year was the Con- 
solidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County which raised to maturity 
and released 2,946 adult pheasants. Next on the list was the Key- 
stone Fish and Game and Valley Gun and Country Club of North- 
umberland County with a release of 1,917 birds. For the names 
of other clubs and individuals, see the tabulation, “Result of Day- 
old Pheasant Chick Program in 1946”, beginning at the bottom of 
page 38. 

Erie County heads the list of applications this year, the Erie 
County Sportsmen’s League having applied for 3,275 day-old chicks. 
Next on the list is the Associated Sportsmen of Shamokin and 
Lycoming County Consolidated Sportsmen’s Club, each of which 
applied for 2,250 chicks. For a complete list of requests this year, 
see the tabulation, “1947 Applications for Day-old Pheasant Chicks”, 
which follows: 

The new features prescribed for this program, that of requiring 
organizations to provide ample holding space for chicks; supplying 
the same high-protein pheasant mash used on Game Farms; and 
the application of experience gained in recent years is expected 
to result in more pheasants being raised this year than last year. 
In any event, the percentage should be much higher. The in- 
creased number of applications this year, i.e. 69, is proof of greater 
enthusiasm and interest on the part of sportsmen in the day-old 
pheasant chick program. 

The Commission will continue to offer all possible advice and 
assistance to everyone cooperating in this program with the aim 
of making 1947 the best of all years in the production of good, 
full-winged pheasants. 


1947 APPLICATIONS FOR DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICKS 














Number 
Game Birds Ap- 
Organization District County plied For 
Erie Co. Sportsmen’s League F-1-2-3-4 Erie 3275 
Associated Sportsmen of Shamokin C-19 Northumberland 2250 
Lycoming Co. Consolidated Sptsm. Club C-10 Lycoming 2250 
Delaware Co. Field & Stream Assn., Inc. A-21 Delaware 1500 
Meadville Sportsmen’s Club F-7 Crawford 1000 
Sayre Sportsmen’s Club C-3 Bradford 1000 
Monroeton Rod and Gun Club C-3-4 Bradford 1000 
Towanda Gun Club C-3-4 Bradford 1000 
Union Co. Sportsmen’s Assn. C-14 Union 1000 
Hunters & Anglers Club of Centre Co. E-16-22 Centre 1000 
Old Town Sportsmen’s Assn. E-15-19 Clearfield 1000 
Susquehanna Valley Rod & Gun Club_ E-19 Clearfield 1000 
Clinton Co. Fish and Game Assn. E-17 Clinton 1000 
Canton Rod and Gun Club C-6 Bradford 1000 
Pitman Game and Forest Assn. B-14 Schuylkill 1000 
Troy Rod and Gun Club C-3 Bradford 800 
Montgomery Co. Fed. of Sptsm. Club A-14-15 Montgomery 750 
21-22 
Western Reserve Fish -& Game Prot. Assn. 

F-14 Mercer 600 

Lehigh Co. Fish & Game Prot. Assn. A-3 Lehigh 600 
Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club D-19 Franklin 600 
Harmon Creek Coal Corp. G-11 Washington 500 
Lincoln Rod and Gun Club G-5 Indiana 500 
Meshoppen Rod and Gun Club B-4 Wyoming 500 
Columbia Co. Rod & Gun Club C-16 Columbia 500 
Cowanesque Valley Rod & Gun Club C-1 Tioga 500 
Nessmuk Rod and Gun Club C-5 Tioga 500 
Stony Fork Rod and Gun Club C-5 Tioga 500 
Fannett Rod and Gun Club D-8 Franklin 500 
Bucks Co. Federation Sptsm. Clubs A-16 Bucks 500 
Spring City Fish & Game Assn. A-13 Chester 500 
West Chester Fish & Game Assn., Inc. A-13-20 Chester 500 
Mount Joy Sportsmen A-11 Lancaster 500 
Strasburg Sportsmen’s Assn. A-19 Lancaster 500 
Silver Lake Rod and Gun Clubs, Inc. B-1 Susquehanna 500 
Bradford Sportsmen’s Club E-1 McKean 500 
Buck Tails F-19 Clarion 500 
Conneaut Valley Sportsmen’s Club F-6 Crawford 500 
Lawrence Co. Sportsmen’s Assn. F-17 Lawrence 500 
Fairchance Rod and Gun Club G-22 Fayette 500 
Southern Cove Rod and Gun Club D-10 Bedford 475 
Greencastle Sportsmen’s Assn. D-19 Franklin 460 
Big Springs Fish and Game Assn. D-14 Cumberland 400 
Carlisle Fish and Game Assn. D-14 Cumberland 400 
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Organization 








Juniata Co. Sportsmen’s Assn. 
pymatuning Sportsmen’s Club 
Rural Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Monocacy Field and Stream Assn. 


Choconut Valley Sportsmen 
Tioga Rod and Gun Club 
Mansfield Sportsmen’s Club 
Colver Rod and Gun Club 


Canton Twp. Rod and Gun & Wolfedale 
Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club 
Lucernemines Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Indiana Co. Fish and Game Assn. 


Blairsville Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Harrison Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Clyde T. Starr 


(Individual) 
Greater Ferndale Sportsmen’s Club 


Deer Hunters Association 
Buffalo Valley Sportsmen 
Otto Conservation Club 


Boiling Springs Sportsmen’s Club 


West Shore Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 


Blain Hunting, Fishing & Forestry 


Prot. Assn. 


Port Matilda Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Halifax Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Harrisburg Hunters 


and Anglers 


DunLo Rod and Gun Club 
Franklin Rod and Gun Club 


Ackermanville Sportsmen’s 


Laurel Hill Rod and Gun Club 
Russell Hill Rod and Gun Club 
Fishingcreek Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Black Hole Valley Rod & Gun Club 


Keystone Fish and Game Assn. 


Cherry Tree Forest & Game Assn. 


Pinecreek Township Sportsmen 


Armstrong Co. 


Hunt-Fish Club 


Ligonier Township Sptsm. Club 


Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Branch Valley Fish, Game & Forestry 


Assn. 


Paletown Rod and Gun Club 
Washington Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Jamestown Rod and Gun Club 


Red Bank Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Rolfe Sportsmen’s Clubs, Inc. 
Palmerton Rod and Gun Club 
Lime Ridge Rod and Gun Club 


Tower City-Porter Fish & Game Assn. 


Rush-Middletown Fish & Wildlife 


Conservation Club 


Ralph Rod and Gun Club 


Morrisville Fish & Game Prot. Assn., Inc. 


New Hope Sportsmen’s Club 


Marion Shaffner 


(Individual) 


Pequea Valley Sportsmen 


Cornwall Field and Stream Assn. 


Palmyra Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Mercersburg Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Waynesboro Fish & Game Prot. Assn. 
Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club 


Barry Rod and Gun Club 
Springtown Rod and Gun Club 
Strausstown Rod and Gun Club 


East End Blue Rock Sportsmen’s Club 
Bristol Fish & Game Prot. Assn. and 


Edgely Rod & Gun Club 
Dover Fish and Game Assn. 


Southern York Co. Farmer-Sptsm. Assn. 


Windber Rod and Gun Club 
Raccoon Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Newport Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Northampton Co. Fed. Sptsm. Club 
Bethlehem Game, Fish & Forestry Assn. 
Chapman Quarries Rod & Gun Club 
Kreutz Creek Farmers & Sptsm. Assn. 


Yorkana Game and Gun Club 
Waverly Sportsmen’s Club 

Butler Valley Rod and Gun Club 
Oak Grove Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Central Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Canawacta Rod and Gun Club 
South Side Conservation Club 


Little Pine Creek Fishing & Hunting 
Assn 


Waynesburg Sportsmen's Assn. 


Greensboro & Monongahela Twp. Hunting 
and Fishing Club 


Clymer Fish and Game Club 


Rochester Mills Fish & Game Assn. 


rtsmen’s Club of Homer City 


Rast Wheatfield Twp. Sptsm. Assn. 


erset Sportsmen’s Assn. 


West Branch Forest Hills Com. Club 
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Number 

Birds Ap- 
County plied For 
Juniata 400 
Crawford 400 
Lehigh 400 
Northampton 400 
Susquehanna 400 
Tioga 400 
Tioga 400 
Cambria 400 
Washington 400 
Chester 375 
Indiana 375 
Indiana 375 
Indiana 350 
Somerset 350 
Clarion 350 
Cambria 350 
Butler 345 
Armstrong 325 
McKean 325 
Cumberland 306 
Cumberland 300 
Franklin 300 
Perry 300 
Centre 300 
Dauphin 300 
Dauphin 300 
Cambria 300 
Fayette 300 
Northampton 300 
Northampton 300 
Wyoming 300 
Columbia 300 
Lycoming 300 
Northumberland 300 
Indiana 300 
Jefferson 300 
Armstrong 300 
Westmoreland 300 
Cumberland 290 
Bucks 275 
Bucks 260 
Washington 250 
Mercer 250 
Clarion 250 
Elk 250 
Carbon 250 
Columbia 250 
Schuylkill 250 
Susquehanna 250 
Fayette 250 
Bucks 250 
Bucks 250 
Dauphin 250 
Lancaster 250 
Lebanon 250 
Lebanon 250 
Franklin 250 
Franklin 250 
Blair 250 
Schuylkill 250 
Bucks 240 
Berks 230 
Mifflin 230 
Bucks 230 
York 230 
York 230 
Somerset 225 
Washington 225 
Perry 225 
Northampton 205 
Northampton 205 
Northampton 200 
York 200 
York 200 
Lackawanna 200 
Luzerne 200 
Schuylkill 200 
Susquehanna 200 
Susquehanna 200 
Columbia 200 
Lycoming 200 
Greene 200 
Greene 200 
Indiana 200 
Indiana 200 
Indiana 200 
Indiana 200 
Somerset 200 
McKean 200 
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Organization 


County 





Sandy Lake Sportsmen’s Club 


Nanty-Glo Rod and Gun Club 
Westland Sportsmen’s Club 

Long Branch Sportsmen’s Clu 
East Huntingdon Sportsmen's Assn. 
Bolivar District Sportsmefi’s Assn. 
Ligonier Valley Sptsm. Assn. 


St. Clair Trap and Field Club 
Lilly Rod and Gun Club 


Salix Sportsmen 


Cambria Co. Game Prot. Assn. 


Hopwood Atheltic Assn. 


Ronco Rod and Gun Club 


Dunbar Hunt Club 


Blair Co. Game, 


Forestry Assn. 


Mosquito Creek Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Beccaria Sportsmen’s Assn. 

Black Forest Conservation Assn 
Kempton Rod and Gun Club 
Shartlesville Fish & Game Assn. 
Northwestern Berks Rod & Gun Club 
Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club 
Great Swamp Fish, Game & Forestry 


Assn. 


East Berlin Fish & Game Assn. 
Sptsm. Assn. of Bedford & Fulton Co. 


William V. Snyder 
Bedford Co. Game Prot. 


(Individual) 


Assn. 


Young Twp. Fish & Game Assn. 
NuMine District Sptsm. Assn. 


Lebanon Co. Chapter, 


I.W.L.A. 


Berlin Sportsmen's Assn. 
I.W.L.A., Franklin Chapter 


Victor M. Dodds 


(Individual) 


Smithdale Sportsmen's Assn. 


James L. Bayes 


(Individual) 


Littlestown Fish and Game Assn. 
Friedensburg Fish and Game Assn. 
Duncansville Wildlife Association 
Blair-Cambria Game, Fish & Forestry 


Assn. 
Dixonville Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Twolick Valley Rod and Gun Club 
Nimrod Fish and Wildlife Assn. 


Upper Adams Co. Fish & Forestry Assn. 


West Newton Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Johnstown Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Middletown Rod and Gun Club 
Quitaphilla Rod and Gun Club 
Millcreek Rod and Gun Club 


Superintendent Pfeiffer and assistant transferring the yeungsters te 
carrying cases while a member eof sportsmen’s caentuation 
waits to receive them. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Mercer 
Cambria 
Washington 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Westmoreland 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Fayette 
Fayette 
Fayette 

Blair 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 
Potter 

Berks 

Berks 

Berks 

Berks 


Bucks 
Adams 
Bedford 
York 
Bedford 
Indiana 
Armstrong 
Lebanon 
Somerset 
Venango 
Allegheny 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Adams 
Schuylkill 
Blair 


Cambria 
Indiana 
Indiana 
Lehigh 

Adams 
Westmoreland 
Cambria 
Bucks 
Lebanon 
Lebanon 
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Applicants for permits to practice taxidermy met in the offices of the Game Commis- 
sion recently to be examined by members of the Commission’s Taxidermy Board, who are 


shown above with some of the applicants. 
py Museum, Pittsburgh; Michael 
bers board; 


Standing 
Kelly, Everhart Museum, 
and standing at the extreme right Harold T. 
of thet &._3 who is the Preparator at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 


left to right are: Reinhold L. Fricke, 
Scranton, both mem- 
Gree third member 
iladelphia. 


Golden Corrals 15 Medals in Tourney 


PACES READING PISTOL ACES AT 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Reading pistol shooters, participating as 
individuals and in team matches, scored 
heavily at the Dutchess County spring pistol 


tournament at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and a 
tournament at West Paterson, N. J. 


Mert Golden, Reading’s ace in this sport, 
literally “cleaned house,” at Poughkeepsie, 


winning 15 medals in the master class. He 
was top man in over-all aggregate. Ulrich 
Drexl won four medals in the sharpshooter 
class. Chet Bellis won one medal in marks- 
man, first class. 





There were 150 competitors in the .38 cal., 
45 cal. and .22 cal. matches. In the Reading 
delegation were Mert Golden, Ulrich Drexl, 
Harold Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Wood- 
ward, Mr. and Mrs. Goodhart, Chet Bellis, 
Jacob Subisak and Abe Schlegel. 


Golden took second highest honors at 
West Paterson, first place being won by 
Lieut. Col. Walter Walsh, of the U. S 
Marines, one of the country’s best pistol 
marksmen. Drexl was second high in Class 
B. The Friendly Tavern Revolver Club of 
Reading, won first place in Class C. Its 
team comprised Abe Schlegel, Ed Strickland, 
Stanley Pennypacker and Joe Albrecht. 


1763 BEAVERS 


During the past beaver season, February 
15 to March 1, 1763 broadtails were trapped 
in 34 counties of the State. This brings to 
23,283 the number taken since the firs 
season was established in 1934. Following are 
the annual takes since that time excluding 
1935 when there was no season. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
BEAVER KILL—1934 TO 1947 INCLUSIVE 


Number of 
Number Counties 
“Year Season Taken Open 
1934 (Mar. 1-Apr. 10) 6456 Statewide 
1935 (Closed) 
1936 (Mar. 16-Mar. 31) 2261 Statewide 
1937 (Mar. 1-Mar. 15) 1222 Statewide 
1938 (Feb. 15-Feb. 28) 541 18 
1939 (Feb. 15-Feb. 28) 353 8 
1940 (Jan. 15-Jan. 31) 703 21 
1941 (Mar. 1-Mar. 15) 1195 40 
1942 (Feb. 14-Feb. 28) 1140 53 
1943 (Feb. 15-Feb. 28) 2011 Statewide 
1944 (Feb. 15-Feb. 29) 1281 
1945 (Feb. 15-Mar. 1) 1663 3% 
1946 (Feb. 15-Mar. 1) 2694 Statewide 
1947 (Feb. 15-Mar. 1) 1763 7 
PROSECUTIONS 


Prosecutions for violations of the game law 
for the past several months and pemaltier 
collected are as follows: 


February—117 $5,383.00 
March—90 4,653.00 
April—91 4,992.50 
May—98 4,853.08 


MORE BIRD CHARTS 


The demand for the four colored bird 
charts which the Commission released some- 
time has become so great that it has been 
necessary to order a reprint of these splen- 
did visual aids. There should be a set of 
these charts in every school in the Com- 
monwealth and if you want to be a philan- 
thropist to the tune of $1.50 to some local 
school, Boy or Scout organization, or other 
group which you feel would appreciate it 
send us your check or money order in that 
amount and we will send it wherever you 
indicate with a little note that you are the 
donor. 


You see the flash or smoke of a discharg- 
ing rifle before you hear its report, say® 
Paul J. Roberts, Winchester’s manager of 
shooting promotion, because light travels at 
186,000 miles per second and sound, under 
average conditions, travels only 1,100 feet per 
second. 
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Notice of Amendment on Bounty Rates 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of July 9, 
1947) 

“BOUNTIES—The Commission further dis- 
cussed its action of May 7, 1947, establishing 
bounties for certain birds and animals killed 
between July 16, 1947 and May 31, 1948, 
both dates inclusive; also examined the com- 
pilation of bounties paid for the previous 
fiscal year. 

“Upon motion made, seconded and agreed 
to by the majority, the Commission adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“RESOLUTIONS 


“WHEREAS, The Commission is of the 
opinion that it is not desirable or necessary 
to continue paying bounties for red foxes 
killed in the counties of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery; 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, 
of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by the Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 
357, entitled ‘An Act concerning game and 
other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ by resolutions 
adopted by a majority vote of the Members 





A North American Wildlife Week? 


The House of Commons, Ottawa, passed 
a bill proclaiming the week of April 
10 every year as National Wildlife Week 
in the Dominion, such date being the 
anniversary of the birthday of the late Jack 
Miner, great Canadian naturalist. Hon. John 
R. MacNicol, a representative of the House 
of Commons, has expressed the hope that 
perhaps the United States, too, would select 
the week of April 10 as its National Wildlife 
week so we'll have throughout all America 
a uniform celebration. This is a good sug- 
gestion and worthy of adoption. 


present this ninth day of July, 1947, hereby 
amends its action of May 7, 1947 fixing 
bounties, as recorded in Minute Book No. 6, 
Pages 469 and 470, to discontinue the pay- 
ment of. bounties on red foxes killed in the 
counties of Bucks and Montgomery on and 
after September 16, 1947. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article 
XI of the Act aforesaid, in the July and 
August 1947 issues of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GamE News, also to be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through the press and 
other available channels, the Executive Di- 
rector being hereby authorized and directed 
to certify the foregoing amendment to rules 
and regulations as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, 
true and correct excerpt of the amendment 
on bounty rates adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission at its meeting held 
July 9, 1947, public notice of which action 
is published in accordance with the require- 
ments of law. 


Seto Gorpon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





1947 DUCK STAMPS ON SALE 
JULY 1 


The 1947 Federal Migratory Waterfowl 
Permits (Duck Stamps) will go on sale 
about July 1 at local post offices, the Wild- 
life Management Institute reminded this 
week. The stamp is required of all persons 
over 16 years of age who hunt waterfowl, 
and this permit does not exempt the hunter 
from having a state license. 

This year’s Duck Stamp, which costs $1.00 
features two snow geese in flight, designed 
by artist John K. Murray of Outdoors maga- 
zine of Boston. 


Rate: 





‘tiene pay pores 








“I can’t even eat my breakfast any more . 
1 wish you’d never taken up skeet. shooting!” 


The report of a rifle or shotgun is caused 
by the impact of the expanding power gas 
upon the atmosphere, and not because of the 
rush of air back into the bore of the gun 
after the explosion, says Paul J. Roberts, 
Winchester’s manager of shooting promotion. 
As the length of a barrel is increased, the 
muzzle pressure decreases with a correspond- 
ing decrease in noise. 


The red fox is much faster than the grey 
fox. He has been known to cover a given dis- 
tance at the rate of thirty miles per hour. 





The hoary marmot of the northern Rookies 
spends the longest time in hibernation. He is 
the first to go into hibernation in the fall and 
the last to come out in the spring in a region 
where the winters are longest. 





Back in the “good old days” when plenty of 
deer roamed the nearby mountains scenes such 
as this marked the return of a hunting party. 
Shown above are: D. O. Nicodemus, Harry 
Hesher, John F. Johnson, Vic McKelvey, Ralph 
Gilbert, Bill Sheldon, and Dan Rinehart. 


Photo Record Herald, Waynesboro 
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Mr. McClean, Harrisburg, with one of three young gray squirrels he rescued from a nest 
atop his house after the mother was accidentally killed. He fed the youngsters with 
an eye dropper until they were mature enough to turn them over to the local Game 


Protector. 


National Rifle, Pistol and Skeet 
Championships Scheduled 


The 1947 National Rifle, Pistol and Skeet 
Championships will be held the first two 
weeks in August, according to the National 
Rifle Association. The Rifle and Pistol 
Matches will return to Camp Perry, Ohio, 
August 4 to 16, it was stated, and the Skeet 
Championships will be staged by the Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting Association at the 
Onondoga Skeet Club, Syracuse, New York, 
from August 6 to 10. 


The NRA, guiding body for the nation’s 
target rifle and pistol shooters, will run the 
Camp Perry rifie tournament from Monday 
to Friday, August 4 to 8, and the pistol com- 
petition for the national individual and team 
crowns, August 11 to 16. 


A warm rifle barrel will shoot harder and 
produce higher velocities than a cold barrel, 
according to Paul J. Roberts, Winchester’s 
manager of shooting promotion. A very ‘hot 
barrel will not shoot as strongly as a warm 
barrel. 





School Teachers Can Be Good Sports 


Undaunted by rain on May 24 and 25, 
eighteen school teachers who attended the 
first session of the Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory, met in reunion 
at Cooks Forest. The group visited Alle- 
gheny National Forest, under the guidance 
of the district ranger, to see forest man- 
agement and protection areas and the beauti- 
ful Twin Lakes recreation area. Mr. Alex- 
ander provided an evening’s entertainment 
with his magnificent kodachrome movies of 
Cooks Forest and vicinity. Mr. Harding, dis- 
trict forester of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, conducted a tour of Cooks 
Forest, Synday morning. Several deer were 
observed on the Allegheny National Forest. 
Rain and more rain was the order of the 
day but it failed to dampen the enthusiasm 
of the group for the excellent program ar- 
ranged by Miss Guinevere Knapp of Warren. 

Last fall this same group of school teach- 
ers enjoyed a weekend visiting the Game 
Commissioner’s Pymatuning projects, under 
the guidance of Mr. Nick Casillo and Mr. 
Bill Grimm. 





1948 NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


The Thirteenth North American 
Wildlife Conference will be held in 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, MARCH 8, 
9, and 10, 1948, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute announced in 
Washington today. Adequate hotel 
facilities and guest room accommo- 
dations have been guaranteed to the 
Institute, which sponsors these an- 
nual international Conferences, and 
prewar courtesies will prevail. 











CUTTING LOGS FOR HOME USE 


Logs can be for home use lumber at any 
season of the year, but if you plan on spring 
or summer cutting, the logs ought not lie 
around too long before sending them to the 
mill, says Mr. A. H. Anderson, Forest Super- 
visor of Allegheny National Forest. 

Logs exposed to sunshine for long periods 
between cutting and sawing will usually 
show pronounced cracks or checks on their 
end faces. This is particularly true of hard- 
woods. It means you will get that much 
less good lumber, and you may get poorer 
quality lumber, depending on how serious 
and how deep the cracks go. 

Mr. Anderson stated that if prompt sawing 
is not possible, the logs should be rolled onto 
decks on pole stringers and the ends of the 
logs should be coated with linseed oil or 
melted paraffin. Of course, the best plan 
is to find out when the mill can handle your 
logs, then lay your plans so that the logs 
will get to the mill shortly after you cut 
them. 

And here’s a special point to remember. 
Lumber will season in two or three months 
of warm spring or summer weather, but it 
may not season much at all over a cold 
damp winter. So the sooner you can get 
your logs into lumber and expose the lumber 
to the warm air and sunshine the more 
spring and summer weather you'll have to 
help your seasoning along. 





“It’s the lady hunters you must be careful 
of . . they never shoot where they’re aiming!” 
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DEER DIE-OFFS NOT RESTRICTED 
TO NORTHERN STATES 


Deer die-offs from malnutrition and star- 
vation are not restricted to northern states, 
nor to heavy snow areas alone, the Wildlife 
Management Institute made known today. 
Eighty-eight white-tailed deer died in 6 
days this spring on a 640-acre experimental 
tract in the Edwards Plateau country of 
Texas, according to Walter P. Taylor, Leader 
of the Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
at College Station, Texas. Apparently the 
deer died as a result of a severe Texas 
“norther” which developed during the night 
of December 30, it was explained. The 
reason that they perished is about as always, 
“there were too many deer on the particular 
range as well as an excess population of 
livestock.” 


Altogether, 116 dead deer were found 
between January 6 and January 24 on this 
one 640-acre tract, some 28 deer died before 
the norther developed. Of the 116, 14 per 
cent were bucks, 57 per cent does, and 29 
per cent fawns. 


Die-offs in overpopulated deer yards of 
the northern states in winter are well known. 
Of 448 deer found dead in northern Wis- 
consin one winter, 80 per cent died from 
malnutrition and starvation. This is a logical 
result of crowding in the harsh environments 
of the north, but it is unexpected that under 
the seemingly favorable climatic, soil and 
food conditions of the southern country there 
should be anything but abounding vitality, 
maximum numbers of deer, and invariable 
success in deer herds. Conversely, in parts 
of central Texas at least, observations by 
the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
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sion and Texas Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit show that rather high mortality 
may be anticipated at all too short intervals. 


Deer die-offs have occurred at irregular 
periods over the past few years in parts 
of the Edwards Plateau country, Doctor 
Taylor says. It has been found that wherever 
deer are surplus and livestock overnumerous, 
there die-offs are larger. On practically all 
the problem areas in Texas there were large 
numbers of sheep and goats. These in- 
evitably reduce the amount of food available 
to wild deer and larger domestic animals. 
There is some overlapping and competition 
between livestock and game under the best 
conditions, but when the range is depleted 
such competition becomes severe, and during 
the inevitable struggle for existence the 
wild creatures usually are the ones that 
lose out. 


Some of the ranchmen have suggested ° 


that disease may be the cause of deer die- 
offs, but wildlife specialists have never found 
a case where any disease was the primary 
cause of the deer mortality, although many 
deer have been examined with this in mind. 
The veterinarians do explain, however, that 
where malnutrition takes place deer, as 
well as livestock, are especially susceptible 
to stomach worms and pneumonic infections 
which, as secondary factors, may play an 
important part in mortality. 

Trapping and removing deer from sur- 
plus areas have proved to be too slow and 
costly. More and more ranchmen are com- 
ing to the view that an antlerless deer 
season may, after all, be the one best answer 
to the present congestion of the range in the 
die-off areas of the South as in the North. 





Combined forces of the _ conservation- 
minded public in Rhode Island by teaming 
together won a major victory in their ef- 
forts to do way with and clean up water 
pollution in the state, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. Results of the 
drive, sparked by over 60 interested groups, 
has been the passage of five anti-pollution 
laws that will go a long way toward clean- 
ing up the badly contaminated waters of 
Rhode Island. 





“Eek! 


A mouse!” 


In spite of the fact that Damascus or 
“twist” shotgun barrels were obsolete years 
ago, many of them are still being used to- 
day. The practice, according to Major 
General Julian S. Hatcher, USA, and head 
of the Technical Division of the National 
Rifle Association, is a dangerous one. 


“Damascus ‘twist’ barrels, even in perfect 
condition, are not as strong as the modern 
steel barrels and the welded seams are apt 
to give way with modern smokeless loads— 
especially the high velocity ones,” says the 
world-famous authority on small arms. 

The “twist” barrel can easily be identified 
by the speckled or figured patterns on the 
exterior surface of the gun. The barrels 
were made by welding together long strips 
of steel and iron and then twisting the 
strips to eliminate flaws. 

Once you recognize the Damascus, the 
General recommends that you do not use 
it. But if you insist on taking a chance, 
“Make sure to confine your shells to the 
lowest dram equivalent load available.” 

General Hatcher then warns, “If there are 
any pits whatever in the bore, don’t attempt 
to use the gun with any load as the extent 
of the damage to a Damascus “twist” barrel 
cannot be determined from an inspection of 
the bore.” 

If you have any doubt at all about your 
shotgun, write to the Technical Division of 
the NRA, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and let the experts 
tell you what to do. 





‘“He’s a swell hunter but a trifle gun-shy!” 


“MY MAN AND HIS DOG” 


My man he’s got a Model A, 

In this he chugs around all day. 

The people they all stop to stare. 

Of course my man, he doesn’t care. 

For only one care has he; and that’s a dog 
of pedigree. 

This dog that is black, brown, and white, 

Seems to be my man’s delight. 

And in that Model A rides he and this deg 
of pedigree. 

And all the holes that we can see, 

Were made by this dog of pedigree. 

Of course if he could win a trial, 

Then we would ride around in style. 

And of my man you must know, 

He doesn’t have this dog for show. 

It’s love for dogs, as you can see, 

So in his Model A rides he and his dog of 
pedigree. 


By Rutu M. Potney. 


Extensive surveys are underway to de- 


termine the effect on wildlife of a pre-: 


posed hydroelectric power development in 
Canada calling for a diversion of a portion 
of the late-spring flow of the Saskatchewan 
River through Cedar Lake, Lakes Manitoba 
and Winnipegosis, it was announced today. 
The field investigations are being conducted 
jointly by engineers, biologists, and tech- 
nicians of the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources, Manitoba, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 


Equipped as a floating laboratory, the 
motorship Black Douglas has left Seattle, 
Wash., for North Pacific waters to study the 
migration routes and food habits of the 
Alaska fur-seal herd that has its breeding 
grounds on the Pribilof Islands in Bering 
Sea, according to an announcement made to- 
day by Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The expedition, in charge of Dr. Victor B. 
Scheffer, Service Biologist, will spend the 
next 11 months seeking new data on where 
the seals go when they leave the Pribilof 
Islands, what food they eat, and whether 
the young seals are preyed upon by other 
marine mammals. 
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A STUDY OF BARN OWLS pix 
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By STANLEY ORR 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Editor’s note: Here is a letter from 
individual who is a real humanitarian an 
conservationist. Many others have the say 
problem and we hope they are just » 
anxious to do something about it. Som 
remedial measures are offered in reply, 


“I own a farm of 100 acres, 20 of whid 
I use for growing Peonies. The balance 
farmed by a neighbor farmer. 

“This week he mowed the grass for hay. 
On one patch he either cut off the legs ¢ 
5 setting pheasant hens or destroyed thep 
at once. On the other two patches he di 
the same thing to 15 hens. 

“With their legs cut off, they flew into oy 
gardens in agony and died a miserabk 
death. It was sickening to see these por 
birds suffer. 

“I kept the birds in food: all winter 4 
my own expense; but, they would hap 
better starved than meet with such ; 
terrible death. 

“Something should be done to avoid this 
terrible suffering of birds.”—R. L. Oberlin 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, 425 Penn Avenue 
Sinking Spring, Berks Co., Pa. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES SUGGESTED 


“We are deeply ‘indebted to you for yow 
letter of June 21, even though it brings t 
us very distressing information concerning 
the destruction of 20 nesting pheasants 


‘just one farm. 


“This is an example of what we are 
against all over the State where pheasant 
ordinarily would thrive. The wonder is that 
we have any pheasant hunting at all in th 
fall of the year. 


“On a conservative basis, this one mowing 


operation caused the destruction of about §, 


125 pheasants that should have been ther 
this fall. 

“We have tried in various ways to reduc 
such losses, including a recommendation that 
farmers use a flushing device, per, circula 
herewith. On horse drawn equipment thes 
devices do very well, provided the operator 
is alert. But with mechanical power the 
machine moves forward so rapidly that 4 
large number of nesting pheasants are de 
stroyed even when the flushing device i 
working at its best. 

“Another remedy, one which many farmefs 
are loathe to apply, is to leave uncut # 
much hay as they can afford around the 
edges of the field, especially that portion 
adjacent to heavy cover. Our observation 
have been that a large percentage of th 
nests occur within the first fifteen to twenty 
yards around the edge of the field. 

“We are forwarding a copy of your leti# 
to our Field Division Supervisor, Mr. M. é 
Golden, 602 Penn Avenue, West Reading 
in the hope that he can help you work ot 
some way to avoid such losses in nesting 
pheasants on your land next year. 

“Again thanking you for writing us, and 
assuring you we appreciate your inten® 
interest in the welfare of our wildlife.” 


Cordially yours, 
Seth Gordon, 
Executive Director 
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forestry Association Announces 
Program Action Plan 





Mm BE rollowing the adoption of its program for 
n QuB werican forestry, the American Forestry 
SMB ciation, through its board of directors, 
st WE. announced a five-point plan for immedi- 
Som#., action toward its realization. 
ly. The Association stresses its policy of work- 
whidfe through existing public and private 
nce sfrganizations rather than forming a new 
~nization in the conservation field. The 
+ hay ‘ion plan is designed to: (1) develop by a 
‘Broad educational approach an ever increas- 
appreciation on the part of the general 
blic of the importance of good forestry; 
) obtain increased services to inform the 
illions of owners of forest lands as to their 
»ortunities to use their properties for con- 
inuous and profitable growing of trees; (3) 
ncourage state and local governments, pub- 
and private agencies, to take greater re- 
nsibility and leadership in dealing con- 
mctively with their own forest conditions 
ni needs; (4) serve as a clearing house of 
formation relating to activities of the vari- 
d thi §,; groups, in the interest of better integra- 
berlin, Bn and coordination; and (5) enlist interest, 
vent Burticipation and cooperation among all con- 
nvation, educational, civic, youth, farm, 
tor, financial, industrial and other groups 
"ED ff advancing the program. 
An American Forestry Council will be 
- you Branized to serve in an advisory capacity. 
ags t0 Members of the council will be selected from 
erning Baders in the different fields of forest in- 
its @ Brest and public affairs. 
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is that Five apparently-orphaned baby racoons have 
: wented Game Protector George W. Keppler, 
in the Bisivitle with his newest wildlife problem. 

One of them already has joined the Keppler 

- mousehold. The other four are still crying 
OWI Bnerlly in their little knothole nest 18 or 20 
about §. up in a big oak tree near the home of 
there #. and Mrs Robert Brockmann, Pennsylvania 

venue, Meadville. 

The Brockmanns discovered the apparently 
educt Btheriess family Sunday when they heard 
n that #t they thought was a “little puppy crying.” 
reula F" found one of the raccoons on the ground 

here it had fallen from its nest, and discovered 
the® By others in the knothole. 
erator 








, ru know, that stew you made wasn’t bad, 
Yu didn’t notice the sand, leaves, ashes, 
Wace ashes and smoke you had in it!” 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 





(Abstracted from Wildlife Review) 


Cycles 

Miller, Wilford L. 1946 ruffed grouse census 
completed, North Dakota Outdoors (Capitol, Bis- 
marck. 5 cents a copy), 9 (8), Feb. 1947, pp. 
13-14. 

In sample areas the following are the number 
of acres supporting one bird for a three year 
period: 60 in 1944; 75 in 1945; and 465 in 1946. 
“There may be as few as 6.000 birds in the 
region today as compared with an _ estimated 
100,000 in 1940-41.” 


Ecology 


Aldous, Shaler E., and Lauritis W. Krefting. 
The present status of moose on Isle Royale, Trans. 
Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1946 (Wildlife 
Management Institute, Investment Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., $1.00 a copy) pp. 296-306. 

Another example of unbalance between animals 
and their food supply. From 1929 to 1935 the 
moose population dropped from a few thousands 
to a few hundreds in number. Fire and spruce 
budworm damaged the habitat, but after recov- 
ery the burned areas had more browse than the 
remainder of the island. The low point in moose 
population was reached between 1935 and 1937 and 
the animals are again increasing. Now the moose 
are preventing a recovery of the aquatic food 
plants so severely depleted by the recent over 
population. The carrying capacity of Isle Royale 
has again been reached and if the herd remains 
unchecked the feed will again be depleted. 


Economics 


Leedy, Daniel L. Some observations on Ohio’s 
fur crop, Ohio Conservation Bul. (Division of 
Conservation and Natural Resources, 1106 State 
Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 10 cents a copy), 
11 (2), Feb. 1947, pp. 4-5 and 20. 

Seven species of burbearers are listed as ex- 
tinct. Despite early abundances it is probable 
that there are more muskrats and opossums than 
in 1800. In five of the last ten years Ohio has 
ranked fourth or above as a fur-producing state. 
Averaging about $1.000,000 annually, their take 
increased to $2,400,000 in 1945-46. This includes 
only those furs sold within the State. Muskrat 
pelts contributed 76.8% of the total take and 
71.4% of the total value. 


Life Histories 

Bradt, G. W. Red fox—wise guy of the wild, 
Michigan Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Con- 
servation, State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 16 (2), 
Feb. 1947, p. 4. 

Popular life history, dwelling on the fox’s 
adaptability, characteristics, food habits, repro- 
duction, habitat, economic value, and _ control 
when overabundant. 

Dalke, Paul D., and David L. Spencer. Some 
ecological aspects of the Missouri wild turkey 
studies, Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1946 
(Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C., $1.00 a copy) pp. 280-285. 

In little less than a century the wild turkey 
was extirpated from 83% of its original range. 
In the past few years management and a closure 
of the season have led to a moderate increase 
in population. Birds, being evicted by farming, 
are now most numerous in non-cultivated areas. 
Overgrazing, logging, and burning always drive 
them away. Man still causes (despite a closed 
season) a larger drain on the wild turkey popu- 
lation than all its natural enemies. 


Management 


Swift, Lloyd W. Forest-wildlife management 
looks ahead, Journal of Forestry (925 Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C., 50 cents a copy), 44 (12), 
Dec. 1946, pp. 1044-1046. 


A review of happenings of the past ten years 
that have had an important bearing on wildlife 
management. The relation to wildlife manage- 
ment of the personnel administering both private 
and public forests is discussed and suggestions 
are made. 


Bartlett, I. H. Fawns’ fate depends on weather, 
Michigan Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Con- 
servation, State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 16 (2), 
Feb. 1947, pp. 3, 6. 


A history of winter deer losses in Michigan, 
map showing relative food conditions, statement 
of methods that have been tried to relieve the 
situation, and that an antlerless deer season is 
the effective method of reducing the herd, when 
necessary. 

Hoffmaster, P. J. Does pheasant stocking pay? 
Michigan Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Con- 
servation, State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 15 (11), 
Dec. 1946, pp. 9-9, 13-14. 

No, once they are established. Creating and 
maintaining favorable environment is the way to 
assure an abundance of pheasants. Compares 
results of states which stock and South Dakota 
who has the proper range conditions. 


Introductions 


Vinson, Carlos. Kentucky’s red deer problem, 
Nature Magazine (1214 Sixteenth St. N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 50 cents a copy), 40 (3) pp. 
153-154. 

A case of stocking an alien animal before 
sufficient studies were made. In 1934 Kentucky 
released 67 red deer. They were so destructive 
to farms that an open season was declared in 
1945. Only 29 animals were killed, with about 
500 remaining. Red deer are primarily grazers 
and have damaged agricultural crops heavily. 
They compete with native deer for browse in 
the mountain areas. Kentucky would like very 
much to get rid of all of them. 


Natural History 


Hamiltqn, W. J., Jr. Winter sleep. Animals 
that hibernate. School Natural League Bulletin 
(National Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., New 
— 28, 15 cents a copy), 17 (6), Feb. 1947, 

pp. 

A popular treatment of this little known 
phenomenon. 


Propagation 


Yeatter, R. E. Electric incubator for gamebird 
eggs, Journal of Wildlife Management (Logan J. 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa., 
$1.00 a copy), 10 (4), Oct. 1946, pp. 342-347. 

Tells how to construct and operate a small in- 
cubator, materials for which cost about $6.00. 

Phoenixville fourth-graders at the Mason Street 
School have been making use, to good advantage, 
of the bird charts presented them by A. W. 
Rossiter, formerly an employe of the Game Com- 
mission and now engaged in the Real Estate busi- 
ness in that Chester County town. The children’s 
“thank you” letter was so well written that we 
thought our readers might enjoy it too. We 
quote, 





The Clinton County Fish and Game Association 
reports their membership is now up to 4056, an 
increase of 1000 over last year’s total. As a 
side issue, they sold the following subscriptions 
to magazines: PEnnsytvantia GAME News, 947; 
Angler, 529: Field and Stream, 250; a total of 
1726 subscriptions. 


The Great Swamp Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association sponsored a “Sportsmen’s Night” re- 
cently in the Quakertown High School Audi- 
torium. J. Allen’ Barrett, public information 
editor of the Pennsylvania Conservation Commit- 
tee, spoke on the subject “Street to Stream,” in 
which he advocated parents taking their children 





along on fishing trips. Good, clean outdoor sports, 
with parental cooperation, will aid greatly in 
curbing the present wave of juvenile delinquency, 
the speaker said. Mr. Barrett also outlined the 
State’s program on pure streams. T. A. Reynolds, 
special service assistant of the Pennsylvania State 
Game Commission, described the aims of the 
Game Commission in making Pennsylvania a 
better ‘happy hunting grounds.” Motion pictures 
showed big game fishing and hunting in this 
country and in Canada and were a source of 
delight and information to young as well as old. 
Rev. W. F. Trexler served as master of ceremonies 
during the evening. The club’s membership is 
now 580 and is still growing. 
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two medium 
sized bears and two small bears were seen near 


Believe it or not, one large bear, 
the State Game Land No. 89 Camp, south of 
Lick Run, recently, on the side of the mountain, 
feeding on the vegetation. One, the largest, was 
up an aspen tree breaking off limbs and the 
others below were eating the buds. The animals 
were seen by about twenty-five people of Far- 
randsville and vicinity—Game Protector Milee 


Reeder, Lock Haven, June, 1947 


The grouse nesting in this section are pro- 
ducing large clutches of eggs. I have two 
grouse nests close to my home and one contains 
18 eggs and the other 15 eggs—Game Protector 
Ployd A. Beck, Venus, June, 1947 

























received a complaint from a Mr 
Carlisle, who owns and operates 
watercress ponds. He said mallard ducks were 
destroying his cress beds Investigating his 
claim, I found two mallard hens hatching 23 
eggs. The eggs were picked up and turned 
over to Mr. Maurice Paviol, a member of the 
Carlisle Fish and Game Association, to be 
hatched, reared and released on the Conodo- 
guinet Creek under supervision. To date, there 
are 21 young ducklings out of the original 23 
eges——Game Protector Floyd H  Mathna, Car 
lisle, June, 1947 


Recently |! 
Weaver, near 


I caught a Sparrow Hawk in one of the traps 
on Game Lands No. 151, Plain Grove. 
in its talons was a small sparrow. The hawk 
evidently thought the pole would make a good 
spot to stop and devour his kill, but he made a 
bad mistake.—Game Protector William R. Over- 
turf, New Castle, June, 1947 





report from Herbert Lippert, 


I received a 
R. D., New Kensington, that on the morning 
of May 20, upon arising he heard an odd noise 
being made by a male pheasant near his home 
He looked out of the window and saw a big 
male bird hissing and striking at a large cat 
The bird finally chased the cat for about 500 


feet. And the question still remains—what was 
the reason for the pheasant chasing the cat 
so far, a nest could not be located.—Game Pro- 
.tector Anthony J. Zoycosky, Vandergrift, June 
1947 


A whistling swan came swimming down the 
river one evening recently and decided to rest 
in our back yard. It stayed there until the next 
day and then took off for other places. A 
crippled loon was found on the river and I 
brought it home. After a few days rest it seemed 
to be in good condition and I turned it loose. It 
looked as though it had flown into a phone or 
electric wire, one wing and one leg being hurt 
—Game Protector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 
June, 1947 








Clutches — 









On May 16 I located a colony of Black- 
Night Herons, on Heimbach’s refuge } 
near Steinsburg. I counted 25 nests in all, 
each nest was occupied by a hen.—Game 
tector Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie, Ju 
1947 
























While mapping out management work 
Game Land Technician Smith on Game 
158, Cambria County, on May 27, we locate 
stand of approximately twelve virgin h 
trees growing in an inaccessible hollow. 
estimated the diameter of the trees at ab 
48 inches, chest high. Each tree this size woul 
furnish about 4500 board feet of lumber. 

It was my good fortune to see the first nest 
wild turkeys hatch in District 10. The nest wi 
fourteen eggs had been located on Game 
103. Stopping a few days later to see how 
hatching was progressing, I was amazed to 
the nest alive with young turkeys. I counted 
poults and found that the hen had hatched 
every egg.—Game Protector Nicholas M. Ru 
Ebensburg, June, 1947 
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I received a phone call from a party in Rig 
way informing me that a small boy was paradm 
up and down the street with a very small few 
Che boy had found the fawn near his home t 
night before. Being unable to locate the doe! 
brought the fawn to headquarters. My vit 
and I decided to find a foster mother for i 
little fellow, so after several hours of tramply 
and hunting we found a doe that had just git 
birth to a fawn. We placed the captured fm 
with the new-born fawn and left. A _ half-ho 
ater we returned to the scene and watched 
doe with the two fawns. After a bit of timid 
she gave the “step child” a bath from head? 
toe, probably wondering whether or not nat 
nad played a trick on her, since she now seem 
to have twins—Game Protector Edward ? 
Richards, Portland Mills, June, 1947. 
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The results of careful planning and hard work 
are now showing up well at the Western Game 
parm. It is a real achievement of which the 
Game Commission and Superintendent Baum- 
gardner can be proud. It is a most worthwhile 
addition to this farming community. Hundreds 
of visitors view the project each week with great 
interest Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Cambridge Springs, June, 1947. 





On a recent trip over the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, I observed @ groundhog contentedly eat- 
ing the grass on the strip which divides the 
traffic lanes, apparently not the least disturbed 
by the speeding cars on both sides of it—Game 
Protector John 8. Shuler, Somerset, June, 1947. 


In spite of the extremely wet weather this 
month, I have seen lots of young rabbits. Two 
proods of ducks have been observed and one 
Canada Goose has hatched out seven young. 
However the possibilities of a good ringneck 
pheasant hatch seems very poor at this time. 
May has been a very busy month for visitors 
at the Pymatuning Refuge. Each weekend a 
bird club or group has had an outing here. 
Decoration Day crowds were especially large. 
Among the groups visiting the refuge and mu- 
seum were the Brooks Bird Club, Pymatuning 
Gang, Gooselookers, High School biology classes, 
Boy Scouts, School groups and Audubon Clubs 
from Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio and West 
Virginia—Game Protector Raymond Sickles, 
Linesville, June, 1947. 


On May 20, I saw a woodcock fly across an 
alley within a half square of our Division Office 
in West Reading. A man, who was walking 
down the alley at the time, saw the bird fly 
into an open garage. He captured it and then 
released it, not knowing that it was a wood- 
cock . . . Deputy Struble and I located a den 
of red foxes on Propagation Area A09 on May 
2 along the bank of the old Union Canal 
within 100 yards of a piggery. The old vixen 
doubtless had an eye to the diet of her pups. 
In addition to parts of crows, pheasants, and 
rabbits which were lying around the den, we 
also found parts of several young pigs. We 
were unable to determine whether the old fox 
had caught the small pigs alive or if they were 
dead ones which had been thrown away. In 
this area we removed 6 fox kits from four dif- 
ferent holes and the farmer shot the old male 
which was worrying his chickens. A few days 
ater, I saw an old groundhog with 5 young at 
a hole only a short distance from a hole for- 
merly oceupied by 3 young red foxes along this 
same bank. On May 10, we assisted Mr. Bach- 
man to remove 6 red fox kits from a den near 
Stonereville. I saw the old fox bringing two 
young ehickens toward the den but she was 
too far away to shoot. The fox entered the 
woods near the den, evidently smelled human 
scent and barked several times.—Game Protector 
Joseph A. Leiendecker, Sinking Spring, June, 
1947 
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While inspecting the Great Heron Rookery 
at Pymatuning Dam (Ohio side) during a period 
of strong winds, one of the young herons fell 
from the nest, almost striking Game Protector 
Sickles and myself, who were on the ground. 
We estimated the age of the heron at three or 
four days, due to the fact that it was just 
beginning to get a bit of fuzz on the back of 
its neck. We noticed that it had a rather 
large abdomen, and upon cutting it open, found 
that it contained one six-inch cat fish and 
about six inches of a nine or ten inch carp.— 
Special Services Assistant James A. Brown, 
Perkasie, June, 1947. 


About two weeks ago, while patrolling State 
Game Lands No. 74, I shot a male Cooper’s 
Hawk while it was in the act of eating a grouse. 
The grouse had just been killed as it was still 
warm. A couple of days later, I located the 
hawk’s nest and shot the female bird, also 
destroying the nest and four eggs. On a log 
nearby were the remains of at least two grouse, 
one rabbit and several songbirds. 

A farmer reported to me recently that a pair 
of Oooper’s Hawks had wiped out a covey of 
quail on his farm in less than ten days. I 
believe this hawk is our worst predator on 
grouse and quail in this section of the State.— 
Game Protector Duane E. Lettie, Clarion, June, 
1947 





From the number of dogs seen running rab- 
bits this Spring, it would seem that the damage 
done to young wild life would be enormous. I 
caught two dogs at a rabbit nest, with all but one 
of the young entirely eaten and the remaining 
rabbit had been killed before I arrived on the 
scene. The fines collected from the dog owners 
would probably go a small way toward replacing 
the game these two dogs had killed —Game Pro- 
tector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, June, 1947 


The deer in this area are doing very well 
and are being seen everywhere. I have picked 
up a couple of does that have been hit by cars 
and found them about ready to bear twin 
fawns. I have had no requests from groups of 
hunters that they desire a doe season, although 
I think we have too many deer for a small 
game county. Many of the trappers in this 
area think we should have a closed season on 
beavers this year, for they were hit hard last 
season.—Game Protector George W. Keppler 
Meadville, June, 1947. 


Saw some whippoorwills and bobolinks while 
on Patrol, May 4. Also found a bird which I 
later identified as a Bartramian Sandpiper, 
(commonly known as Upland Plover). This 
bird was killed on the highway, apparently hit 
by a car. From checking bird books for identi- 
fication, I learned this bird is rather scarce, es- 
pecially in this locality—-Game Protector Martin 
L. Shaffer, R. D. 3, Mt. Pleasant, June, 1947 
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On Presque Isle State Park, a mallard hen 
was creating quite a disturbance. In fact she 
was so noisy that Lou King, who operates a 
boat livery there, was attracted to the scene 
Upon investigation he found a nest located very 
close to the highway, and a skunk very busily 
engaged in destroying the nest and eggs. King 
returned to the boat livery to get his gun, but 
when he got back to the nest Mr. Skunk had 
fled, leaving seven eggs untouched. The nest 
was left undisturbed for two days, but the hen 
had other ideas than the hatching of the seven 
remaining eggs, so King took the eggs home and 
set them under a bantam hen and she pro- 
ceeded to hatch 3 ducklings. The ducklings 
and the bantam hen were taken back near the 
edge of the water and the ducklings immediately 
went in swimming, much to the sorrow of the 
foster mother. She tried in every way to keep 
the youngsters out of the water, walking around 
them trying to herd them back to land. She 
even waded out into the water, breast high try- 
ing to coax them landward, but to no avail. The 
only time they would pay any attention to her 
was when they were tired, and then they would 
gather close around and let her brood them 
Another curious thing about these step-children 
is that they prefer fish to any other food even 
swimming along the side of the boats hoping 
for minnows thrown away by the fishermen. 
ba Protector Clifford L. Ruth, Erie. June 


The Great Blue Heron Rookery adjacent 
Game Lands No. 101 is providing an interest- 
ing study in nature. Since I first discovered 
the area, about three weeks ago, I have made 
numerous trips to watch and compare con- 
ditions as the nesting season advanced. To 
date, some rather startling facts have become 
apparent. When the area was first located 1 
estimated about forty nests were active, which 
would indicate that about eighty Great Blues 
were using the rookery. Birds were always in 
the air, either leaving or coming in and many 
of the nests were occupied. The last time } 
visited the area, the number of active nests 
was considerably reduced, only about eight 
were being used. What had become of the 
birds was a mystery. The ground underneath 
the neste is strewn with broken egg shells. Ex- 
amination showed that most of the eggs had 
been broken from the outside, and that they 
were fertile. This would indicate that the 
Great Blues broke the eggs themselves, which 
is not likely, or some other bird or animal likes 
to feed on the heron eggs. As to the identity of 
the unknown predator, I cam only guess. I did 
notice three or four turkey vultures circling 
low over the area. It is quite apparent that 
the nesting fatality in this particular rookery 
will run better than 75 per cent. Incidentally, 
I was a bit surprised to find the remains of a 
watersnake, about two feet long, lying at the 
foot of one of the trees which contained the 
abandoned nests. Its head was neatly severed 
from the body, and it had definitely been car- 
ried there—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, 
Albion, June, 1947 
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I have often heard the story that the black- 
snake is a killer, but this month I had the 
satisfaction of finding out the truth myself. 
One day while patrolling I heard an awful com- 
moti. 1 in the brush. Some small animal was 
screaming and crying for its life. Upon in- 
vestigation, I found the noise coming from a 
small rabbit, hardly as large as my fist. The 
snake had it by the back of the neck while it 
Was kicking and screaming. From now on I 
am afraid the blacksnake will be on my BLACK 
list.—Game Protector Albert A. Wargo, Tunk- 
hannock. June, 1947. 





In the vicinity where ringneck pheasants were 
stocked this Spring, I had a report from a 
farmer that three nests had been found. Two 
of the nests had been destroyed by crows and 
skunks up to the present time, with a loss of 
eighteen eggs. One nest still remains which 
contains eighteen eggs.—Game Protector Theo- 
dore T. Schafer, Conyngham, June 1947. 


Do you know that fish can drown? Each 
year thousands of fish drown when ice prevents 
oxygen from getting into the water. Lampblack 
dropped from airplanes was tested last winter 
as a@ means of saving fish from drowning. This 
experiment was used on lakes by the State 
Conservation Department of Wisconsin. 

The lampblack was dropped on ice-covered 
lakes to melt the ice and permit air to reach 
the fish in the water. Strips of lampblack 
dusted on the ice, 
melt the ice. 


absorb the sun’s rays and 
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“He’s unbearable since he won the state 


tournament match!” 


The foregoing notes were excerpted from our 
Game Protector’s Monthly Activity Reports 
Some of the contents would not interest our 
readers so we omit them. However. just in case 
you're curious, we are listing hereinafter a full 
report. 


SPECIAL REMARKS 


Killed 57 crows, 4 cats, 3 dogs, 2 hawks, 2 rats, 
and 1 grey fox during the month. 

Had one doe deer removal, killed by automobile. 

Had 1 pheasant, 4 rabbit and 1 squirrel damage 
claim during the month. 

Had 1 screech ow] nuisance reported; keeping 
old lady from her sleep. 

Had 1 Fish Law Violation Apprehension. 

Had 1 arrest and assisted Deputy in another 
arrest. 

Attended 1 meeting. 75 persons present. 
Seized 2 Canadian Geese, liberated same in Nor- 
ristown Park Zoo Wild Water Fow] Pond. 
Had 1 hunting accident during the month. The 
gun exploded while party was hunting vermin. 
We are having plenty of dog trouble. Chasing 
and killing game; killing poultry and livestock; 

attacking and wounding people. 

Plenty of game being killed on highways. 

Raccoons are starting to kill poultry on farms 
and poultryraising establishments. 

Foxes are very plentiful, being seen at numerous 
places, killing poultry and game. 

Crows are destroying many pheasant nests, as 


well as song bird nests and young.—Game 
Protector Ambrose Gerhart, Souderton, June, 
1947 





Have been contacting sportsmen and coopera- 
tors on farm-game projects in Chester County 
and am happy to report that the figures on the 
quail population are very encouraging. Con- 
tacted one cooperator who told me that he had 
observed 20 coveys of quail in the section where 
he lives—Game Protector Morris D. Stewart, 
Easton, June, 1947. 


On May 26, I observed a covey of 14 very 
young grouse along the Hast Branch Creek road 
on State Game Lands No. 159. Some of the 
little fellows were in the road and others in 
the grass beside it. The hen bird was ap- 
parently trying to get them across to the creek. 
We located all of them and I carried them over 
the creek and put them under a pile of brush. 
It wasn’t long befcre the mother had located 
them and was coaxing them farther into the 


woods. These little birds were about three or 
four days old.—Game Protector Maynard R 
Miller, Honesdale, June, 1947. 


While driving from Warren to Oil City re- 
cently I saw a large weasel, a red fox, an 
opposum and a house cat all killed by cars. 
The unusual part of my story is that I seldom 
see anything but rabbits, but this trip they 
were all predators and not one rabbit on the 
whole drive—Game Protector George L. Norris, 
Warren, June, 1947. 


The past month will undoubtedly go down in 
history as one of the wettest on record in this 
part of the state. Seasonal planting has been 
delayéd two to four weeks behind schedule. Last 
year most of the farmers had finished planting 
Oats in March; this year, exceedingly few fields 
were planted by the end of May. Birds and 
mammals are finding it difficult to breed, al- 
though quite a few young cottontails have been 
seen. 


On May 14, I had the pleasure of visiting a 
colony of great blue herons on a tract of land 
adjacent to Game Lands 101. Several years ago 
there was a rookery in this vicinity but it was 
abandoned and now the birds have established 
another one in the area, deep in the swamp 
woods. At the time of my visit at least fifty 
nests were in evidence.—Game Protector William 
Cc. Grimm, Oil City, June, 1947. 








The golden plover holds the record for the 
longest non-stop flight, yet it’s one of nature's 
great unsolved mysteries as to how this little 
bird navigates the vast distance from Hawaii 
to Alaska, without experience. With unbelievable 
“pin-point” accuracy it finds the locality, the 
tree, the very branch it left last autumn. Thou- 
sands of plovers accomplish this feat. Biologists 
admit and recognize animal navigation to be 
a major unsolved mystery of life. 





A doe deer was killed on May 21, on Route 22, 
about one mile west of Blairsville. The con- 
dition of the deer indicated that it could not 
have been hit by an ordinary passenger car 
without wrecking such a vehicle. It must have 
been hit by a truck or bus traveling at con- 
siderable speed. The terrific impact and tearing 
action that opened the abdominal and chest 
cavities projected the heart twenty feet from 
the carcass. The stomach also lay outside the 
body and the liver was almost severed from the 
other integral organs. The heart and liver lie 
high in the chest cavity of the deer, making 
this result most unusual.—Game Protector R. 
D. Reed, Latrobe, June, 1947. 





During the month I moved 14 beavers. They 
were causing damage to farmers. I expect to have 
most of the beaver dams torn out by before 
the coming beaver season.—Game Protector 
James L. Latimer, Corry, June, 1947. 





There are more young ducks in the southwest 
Philadelphia and Tinicum Township, Delaware 
County marshes this year than I have ever seen 
before—Game Protector George W. Frees, Hor- 
sham, Montgomery County, June, 1947. 
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Received a few more thousand trees than I 
anticipated, but managed to distribute all of 
them. These trees are more of a gesture of 
cooperation to the farmers than any other 
thing the Commission has done to date. They 
like the idea very much, especially the fact 
that there are no strings attached to them.— 
game Protector John R. Langenbach, Ellwood 
city, June, 1947. 


Had a call to pick up a bird rarely seen in 
this vicinity. It was a common Loon, found near 
the Limeport millpond. Many groundhogs are 
peing killed, the hunters taking full advantage 
of the low grass in the fields. The boys with 
high powered rifles fitted with scopes enjoyed 
a good month of sport.—Game Protector W. A 
Moyer, Allentown, June, 1947. 


Russell Nelson, of Hecla, rescued two fawns 
from @ pack of dogs in the woods near that 
town recently but got there too late to save 
a third which was torn to pieces. The young 
animals, a buck and a doe, were brought to 


Tamaqua and Game Protector Harry DeFina 
took them in charge 
The colored bird charts are being received 


very favorably by the sportsmen. All clubs con- 
tacted so far are purchasing them for the schools 
and youth organizations in their districts. The 
Windsor Fish and Game Association voted to 
purchase nine sets, one for the Boy Scouts and 
one for each school.’—Game Protector Daniel 
H. Fackler, Windsor, York County. 


“While fishing in the Susquehanna River at 
Towanda the first part of August with two 
friends I was attracted by a young heron walk- 
ing along shore about 6 feet from where I wa 
fishing. It did not seem afraid. At first I lens | 
it was crippled, but closer observence proved it 
was O. K. I hooked a small sunfish and threw 
it on the ground about 3 or 4 feet from me. 
The heron came over, took the fish and after 
washing it, swallowed it, looked over at us and 
walked away. Whether this is common scene 
Ido not know but I have never been able to 
get that close to a heron before—Deputy Game 
Protector E. J. Harrison, 237 Slocum Street, 
Swoyerville. 


“A truck being operated upon the main high- 
way in Forty Fort on the morning of May 27th, 
tan into and killed a mother woodcock which 
had four young and helpless babies following 
tt across the highway. The operator failed to 
sop and another operator, an employee of Mr. 
Sordoni, who was following witnessed the pre- 
dicament of the youngsters and stopped and 
ticked them up for fear they too would be 
killed and brought them to Clarks Summit 
and left them with a friend of mine who is a 
justice of the Peace. He called me and ad- 
vised me that he had a nursing job for me. I 
went to his office and took the young ones to 
my home and they lived for two days, which 
nly goes to prove that it is hard to take the 
place of a mother.’—Game Protector F. J. Jen- 
kins, Clarks Summit, June, 1947. 





“A person here in Oil City who owns a farm 
oul in the country was in the Division Office 
oe day in February and told me about being 
wut to his farm where he has guinea fowl. He 
Stated that last fall the guineas were unable to 
latch any young because the crows kept con- 
tinuously stealing the eggs. In February when 
Ne was in the field where the guinea fowl had 
aid their eggs this past summer he noticed a 
‘tow alight on five inches of freshly fallen snow. 
The crow then walked straight forward approxi- 
mately twenty feet where he scratched the 
Now away and picked out a guinea egg which he 
Proceeded to eat. Undoubtedly this crow had 
hid the egg the summer before otherwise how 
would he know where to dig through five inches 
% snow to find it.”"—Hayes T. Englert, Field Div. 
Supervisor “F”, Oil City, June, 1947. 
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“Somebody’s in for an awful shock!” 


“Merle M. Glitch, 202 South Walnut Street, 
New Castle, piled up a record of groundhogs last 
season using a .22 Hornet with a _ highpower 
scope. One hundred whistlepigs fell to his un- 
erring aim. He supplied many families with some 
good eating during the meat shortage. Aside 
from being an ardent ’chuck hunter, Mr. Glitch 
is also one of the leading scorers on the New 
Castle Rifle Team. 

Another local hunter, George M. Finley, R. No. 
2, New Castle, happened to look out the rear 
window of his home toward his dog house the 
first day of deer season and to his surprise dis- 
covered a large 10-point buck standing in his 
back yard. The climax would have been most 
fitting but Mr. Finley did not have any shells for 
his gun. Soon the buck ambled off toward the 
dense woods nearby.’—W. Walter McGee, New 
Castle. 


A farmer working in a field a few days ago, 
came across a pheasant nest with ten eggs in 
it. As he passed it he noticed a crow light 
near it. When he made his round of the 
field to that spot a short time afterward, the crow 
had disposed of all the eggs in the nest. 


























‘Helen, where are my vitamin pills?” 


“Ex Army Sgt. Rudolph Paukoucek, Harmans- 
ville, learned a little trick while in Germany 
during World War II, that of taking off his 
shoes and socks and rubbing his half frozen toes 
to warm them. But is did not work out so 
well in the big woods of Pennsylvania this fall. 
While sitting on a stump playing (this little pig 
went to market) a big buck watched unobserved 
for a moment then safely dashed away while the 
Sarge made a grab for his gun.’’—C. P. Rupert. 
Deputy Game Protector, Oakmont, Pa. 


“William Ritz, who resides in Union Township, 
Fulton County, trapped recently a little spotted 
skunk on Sidling Hill Mountain in that county. 
He says this is the second individual of this 
species he has taken in the past two years. 

The spotted skunk is smaller than our common 
striped skunk, more weasel-like, and has several 
narrow white stripes or connected spots running 
through the black. Most subspecies are western 
in their geographical distribution, but one, the 
Alleghenian Spotted Skunk Spilogale putorius, 
is found in the southern Alleghenies from Vir- 
ginia southward.’’—Roger Latham. 


“What seemed very unusual to me was a wren 
which had made its summer home around my 
place of work. It was still occupying its head- 
quarters two days before Christmas.’’-—Deputy 
Game Protector, Gurney Clark, Hegins. 





“Mr. H. Albert Bohner, Lewisburg, shot a 
ringneck pheasant with a bow and arrow just as 
it left the ground. He used a 55 lb. bow with a 
28” small game arrow. A student at Bucknell 
University, he was working on his home when 
he saw the bird. When he hit it he was so ex- 
cited he dove head first and grabbed it with his 
hands. But it was already dead. Mrs. Bohner 
is also an archery enthusiast and was the one 
responsible for getting her husband interested 
in hunting with the bow.”—Robert W. Done- 
hower, Lewisburg. 


“The grand-daddy of them all met his fate on 
December 2, 1946 in Hamlin Township, McKean 
County. He was a 14-point buck killed by an 
unknown hunter from Pittsburgh. He had a tag 
dated 1923 on one of his ears and a brand on 
his left shoulder. He was large in frame and 
poor in flesh, the estimated weight being around 
225 lbs. The rack was very small and the animal 
was all gray around the head and over the 
shoulders.”—Game Protector William J. Carpenter. 





“It was the last day of the hunting season 
for snowshoe rabbits that Howard Schleiff and 
Fordy Smith, both of Mt. Jewett decided to 
try their luck. They walked out past the air- 
port and soon came across the track of a snew- 
shoe. Not having any dog they decided to follow 
it. They followed the trail for some distance 
and there in the snow was the story written in 
the language that only the experienced woods- 
man can read. There lay the jack they had been 
following. Its head and front shoulders were 
gone, the snow was stained with blood, and 
fluffy bits of white fur were scattered around. 
Mr. Schleiff, who is always ready and prepared 
for this sort of thing, reached in the back of 
his hunting coat and pulled out a single spring 
trap which he carefully set. The next day when 
he returned he found a very large Great Horned 
owl sitting there awaiting his doom. The bird 
had a wingspread of 53 inches and was sent in 
to the Game Commission for the $4.00 bounty. 
These birds stay here the year round and I con- 
sider them one of the worst predators we have.” 
—Game Protector Wm. J. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett. 





“I contacted Harry Forbes and Paul Pears of 
Sandy Lake, R. D. 2 and found they actually 
did see five elk in Forest County. There were 
two bulls with very nice antlers and three cows. 
The animals were seen at about fifty yards 
distance the first day of bear season about three 
miles east of Marienville in the vicinity of 
Buzzard Swamp on the Loleta Road. Mr. Forbes 
is an old hunter and his veracity on this matter, 
I believe is unquestioned.”"—Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigel, Mercer, December 1946. 
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The Henrietta Sportsmen Association, Mar- 
ttinsburg, R. D. 1 has presented our little wild- 
life booklets entitled “My Land and Your Land” 
to each of its three Grammar Schools, also a set 
of those Bird Charts; also to its High School 

The association is conducting a predator con- 
trol contest giving prizes of $10.00 Ist, $6.00 
and, and $4.00 3rd. Crows count 2 points 
Watersmakes 1, Weasels 5, and Foxes 10. A 
competitor must have at least 10 points to be 
eligible for a prize. 

The club has two ringneck pheasant pens, and 
pought and released rabbits for restocking. It 
is one of the first to join the Blair County 
Federation of sportsmen’s clubs. 

It receives a collection at each meeting, half 
of which goes into the club treasury, the other 
half into a pool for a door prize. At the begin- 
ning of each meeting a number is drawn. If 
that number is the one on your membership 
card, you win the jackpot If the one whose 
number was drawn is not present, then the 
prize is carried over to the next meeting. This 
creates interest and helps attendance. The 
club ts now putting on a membership drive 





A new field trial club was established recently 
in the northeastern section of the State. The 
new organization is known as the Northwest 
Pennsylvania Field Trial Association. It is 


hoped that the forming of the club will help 
reestablish the sport in this area. The fol- 
lowing members have been elected to head the 
group: President, Dr. Bennet J. McGuire, West 
Pittston, Luzerne County; Vice President, Frank 
Cawley, Pittston, Luzerne County; Secretary, 
W. V. Murphy; Scranton. Lackawanna County; 
and Treasurer, Henry Hockaday, Jermyn, Lacka- 
wanna County. The new club boasts a mem- 
bership of over 150. The first activity of the 
group was to plan a Fall Field Trial, to be held 
September 6 and 7, at which time three stakes 
will be run. The Open All-age Stake should 
attract the best of the field trial dogs in the 
area with a guaranteed purse of $300.00. Bird 
dog enthusiasts are invited to join the organi- 
zation and all communications should be di- 
rected to the secretary, W. V. Murphy, 1819 
Luzerne Street, Scranton. Permanent trial and 
training grounds will be acquired in the near 
future 


Indiana County now has the strongest group 
of organized sportsmen in the history of the 
local group. In a brief period of time, the mem- 
bers in the Indiana County Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation have increased from 1800 to nearly 5000. 
Twenty-seven organized clubs in the area are 
affiliated with the county organization. Before 
a capacity audience of over a thousand Indiana 
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Hanover sportsmen prominently advertised a recent show by placing large placards 


spelling the event in the windows of the building it occupied. 


JULY 


County sportsmen and farmers, Tom Bell, Soup. 
western district supervisor for the Game ’ 
mission indicated the state-wide recognition thy 
the Association is receiving. The meeting, he 
recently at the Indiana County Court House, wa 
sponsored by the Association to better acquain 
persons with the farmer-sportsmen cooperatiy 
program. 

Other speakers at the mammoth meeting jp. 
cluded N. M. Holdsworht and Clifford Smith 
president and secretary respectively of the 
Association; Gilbert Parnell, attorney; Bruce 
Catherman, game warden; A. L. Walker, fig 
warden; and Harris Breth, outdoor editor » 
the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph and noted adj 
commentator. The informative meeting was unap 
imously appraised as the finest of its kind eve 
held in Indiana County. 





Robert Parlaman of Forty Fort, Special Servig 
Assistant with the Game Commission, was th 
principal speaker at the June meeting of th 
Mechanicsville Fish and Game Association. Mo. 
tion pictures on wild life, shown by Mr. Parle 
man were featured on the program. 





Several land-owners signified their intention 
to open their properties to hunting, at a recent 
meeting of the Kimberton Grange and 
Fish and Game Association. Game Protector 
Peter J. Filkosky, Kennett Square, who address 
the meeting, will form plans for the projec 
with the farmers and Kimberton sportsmen witb. 
in the next few weeks. Movies of a_ simila 
project in Montgomery County were shown }) 
Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, secretary of the South- 
eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen and also the Montco Unit. Mn 
Dietrich reported that friendly relations between 
farmers and sportsmen have opened 46,000 acre 
for hunting 





The Hillsgrove Fish and Game Club, organizec 
September 1, 1947, now has a paid up member 
Ship of 155. It has been active in raising funds 
through different means, to better the hunting 
Last year’s undertaking was the raising of 1,00 
day-old pheasants for the local hunter’s becaus 
all the birds left the vicinity where they were 
released; the environment not being ideal for the 
species. This year the club is planting food 
patches to be harvested by the game. Seven 
acres of corn have been planted. Some of it 
will be seeded to rye grass and the remainde 
will have buckwheat broadcast at the time o 
the last cultivation which will make a_ good 
combination of food supply. The amount of buck- 
wheat acreage to be planted will be governed 
by the amount of funds that can be raised before 
the planting season is reached. This is ont 
club that is spending all its funds for the bene- 
fit of game rather than for their own benefit in 
in the form of club grounds. etc. 


The second annual banquet of the Montow 
Game and Conservation Club was held recently al 
St. Peter’s Methodist Church in Riverside. Harold 
Carroll, Special Services Assistant of the Game 
Commission was the principal speaker of the 
evening. His topic was the “Farm-Game Project 
and offered it as a solution to the farmers. 





The Perkasie Sportsmen’s organization, at + 
recent meeting, received 105 new members int 
the club. The current membership totals 574 
Lester Frederick, of the Forestry committee, re- 
ported that the club had received 6,000 fores! 
transplants. The wet weather had delayed the 
planting of the small trees, but that the planting 
would be resumed as soon as weather condi: 
tions warranted 


The Cambria County Sportsmen’s Association 
has announced plans for an All Breed Dog show 
to be held at the Ebensburg Fair Grounds ip 
August. The affair will be s red by the 
Conemaugh Valley Kennel Club. Three new clubs 
have been admitted to the county association 
They are: Salix Sportsmen’s Association, Blut 
Goose Sportsmen’s Club, Nicktown, and the Wal- 
nut Grove Hunting and Fishing Club, Johnstow?. 
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Tne Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters 
yeague anticipates a very successful season this 
yymmer. The war years were lean years for 
the marksmen who shoot at the elusive clay 
pirds, but with the return of peace the munition 
companies are again manufacturing shotgun 
shells mn quantity. Furthermore, the member- 
ship of all gun clubs has been increasing in 
large Numbers due to the influx of returning 
GI’s who have been attracted to this shooting 
game of targets “that don’t shoot back at you”. 


The roster of the eleven Western Pennsyl- 
vania Gun Clubs enrolled in the league is as fol- 
jows: Clairton Gun Club, Homestead Park Rod 
and Gun Club, Fayette Gun Club, Marineways 
Gun Club, McKeesport Gun Club, Ruffsdale Gun 
Club, South Hills Sportsmen’s Association, Vesta 
Rod and Gun Club, Washington Sportsmen’s 
association and Wilkinsburg Gun Club. 


There will be six tournaments during the 
sason as follows: May 4, Clairton Gun Club; 
June 1, Fayette Gun Club; June 22, Homestead 
Park Rod and Gun Club; July 13, Washington 
Sportsmen’s Association; July 27, Ruffsdale Gun 
Club; August 10, Marine Ways Gun Club; and 
the final or post-season tournament on Septem- 
per 14 at Homestead Park Rod and Gun Club. 
Shooting will begin at 10 o’clock in the morning 
of each tournament day and -entries will be 
taken up to the deadline of 3 P. M. The pro- 
gram of each shoot will consist of 100 16-yard 
targets; 50 handicap targets; and 25 pairs of 
double targets. Contests are open to all ama- 
teur trapshooters in Western Pennsylvania and 
vordering states 


The Pennsylvania State Fish and Game Asso- 
cation reconvened recently at Paoli, for the 
first meeting to be held since 1941. A program 
of trapshooting, casting, quoits and a fishing 
contest rounded out the events. 





The West Chester Fish and Game Association 
has reached well over 1,000 members. 


To Mr. Albert B. Lamborn, R. D. 1, West 
Chester, goes the honor of being the 1000th 
member of the Club, his membership having 
been turned in by Steve Sheller on April 22nd. 
Not interested in hunting and fishing, Lam- 
bom however, is an archer of considerable 
ability and has recently gone in for target 
shooting with a .22 calibre rifle. He is an ex- 
GI and is attending the Gibson School of 
Chemistry in Philadelphia. 

The Association, organized in 1937, will soon 
celebrate its 10th anniversary. 

We hope, through the efforts of our mem- 
vership drive, headed by Dr. Harold Martin, 
© reach @ goal of 1,500 members. 





The Latrobe Sportsmen’s Club held a special 
meeting recently to elect a new president, 
Marion Drum, replacing Cam Yates, resigned. 
About 60 members attended the meeting which 
was held at two o’clock in the afternoon. Skeet 
ind trap shooting were enjoyed after the busi- 
ness session. 
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Photo Oklahoma Game and Fish Commission. 
Jeff F. Kendall, State Game Warden of Oklahoma, accepts a beautiful historic trophy— 
a fine 14-point whitetail deer-head—a gift from Mahlon G. Robb, R. D. No. 1, Huntingdon. 
Pennsylvania, whose father made the 1889 land run into what is now Oklahoma and kil 
the animal on one of his numerous hunting expeditions in the northern part of the State 


in the fall of tht y ar. 


The Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club re- 
cently inaugurated a wildlife feeding program 
it believes will have the approval and support 
of all Blair county sportsmen. It is a new lone- 
term plan and so far as the club knows, has 
never been sponsored by a conservation or- 
ganization before. 

The club is putting up a small bag of very 
good food seed mixture and the packages will 
be placed in all sporting goods stores and places 
where sportsmen gather for sale at a nominal 
price. Sportomen are urged to purchase and 
take along on their field trips, one of the seed 
bags. Wherever they encounter a barren patch 
of soil they are asked to scuff up the surface 
with their foot, plant some of the seed and 
tamp down the earth over it. Nature will take 
care of the requirements to provide more food 
for all types of game. The mixture includes 
millet, rape, red clover, sweet clover, sorghum 
and when available, sunflower and broom corn 
seed 


The Gloucester Rod and Gun Club staged a 
block and blue rock shoot recently on the club 
range. Plans have been completed to install 
another trap on the range, due to the popu- 

larity of the sport. 











Photo Robert Parlaman. 

Group of Junior Sportsmen, Sheppton Conservation Club, Sheppton, Luzerne County 
(hey recently — a predator control contest and are now engaged in a bird- 
house building contest. 


Dr. Robert Koehler, Johnstown, reported tha! 
$2,000 has been raised by the Cambria County 
Sportsmen’s Association for the improvement of 
Duman Dam, near Nicktown. The sportsmen 
will use the money to buy land adjacent to 
the dam and assist the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission in turning it into one of the finest 
fishing lakes in the district 

Sportsmen also voted to sponsor an ali-breed 
dog show during its annual picnic early in 
August on Ebensburg Fairgrounds. The show 
will be held under the sponsorship of the Cone- 
maugh Valley Kennel Club. 

Three new clubs were admitted to member- 
ship in the county organization. They are Salix 
Sportsmen’s Association, Blue Goose Sports- 
men’s Club, near Nicktown, and Walnut Grove 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Johnstown. 





Thirty-two newly elected members have 
swelled the membership of the Spring City 
Fish and Game Association to a total of 188 
for the season. The crow shoot committee re- 
ports considerable activity among the marksmen 
striving for the three cash prizes of $15, $10, and 
$5, for bringing down the ‘largest number of 
crows. The association has completed arrange- 
ments to operate sportsmen’s booths at the 
Kimberton and Ridgeville carnivals. 





The Oak Grove Sportemen’s Association is 
now affiliated with the Schuylkill Oounty 
Sportsmen’s Association, making a total of 4 
clubs enrolled. 


The Anthracite Sweepstakes Coon Dog Pield 
Trials were run recently on the Glunts farm in 
the Tumbling Run Valley near Pottsville on 
two successive days. The line was laid with a 
live ‘coon, leafy oak scent, on grounds never 
run over by dogs. 


The Wilderness Club held its 32nd Annual 
Dinner at the Banquet Club, Philadelphia on 
April 12. Dr. Albert M. Day, Director of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service was the prin- 
cipal speaker and gave an excellent talk on 
the Aspects of Conservation. Another highlight 
of the occasion was a motion picture on the 
Carpenter African Expeditions which was pre- 
sented under the auspicies of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia by Mr. William 
K. Carpenter, member of the Wilderness Club 


———— 
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Following two benefit pertormnnese in Harrisburg on June 14—his only appearance in 


Pennsylvania—Don McNe 


1 of the famed Breakfast Club, and Don Dowd one of his co- 


workers, spent the following day angling for trout in the northeastern part of the state. 
Left to right are Don Dowd, the Maestro of the Breakfast Club himself, and Herbert 
Kendrick, Manager of WHGB Radio Station, Harrisburg, upon whose invitation Mr. McNeill 


visited the Capital City. 


Other hosts to the visiting celebrities on their outdoor excursion 


were Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Commission, your editor, and Com- 


mission Photographer Delbert Batcheler. 


Plans have beep formulated by the Blair 
County Game, Fish and Forestry Association for 
an ox roast on Labor Day at Chief Logan Lodge, 
near Altoona. A skeet and trap shoot have 
been planned as an added attraction. 





Skeet championships decided by wire is one of 
the innovations in shooting. The National Tele- 
graphic Skeet Championship was held Sunday, 
June 22. Skeet teams from all sections of the 
country competed in this fifteenth annual na- 
tional telegraphic championship, held in _ con- 
junction with the Great Eastern at Lordship, 
Conn. 

Entrants competed on their own club grounds. 
Each of the five-man team members shot four 
rounds or 100 targets and their aggregate score 
determined their team standings. Scores were 
wired to Great Eastern officials and the high 
team was awarded the team championship and 
trophies. 

The defending champions were the National 
Capitol Rebels of Washington, D. C. Their score 
was 491 out of 500—pretty fair country shooting 
in any league. 





The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Association 
(Cumberland County) have completed plans to 
An elabor- 


hold a Field Day on September 7. 
been prepared. 


ate program has 





— 


The Sportsmen’s Association of Ambridge is a 
rapidly growing organization. 

This was revealed recently at a meeting held 
in the Odd Fellows Hall, when 453 were on the 
roll. 

The former Chinchilla farm, 3042 acres in 
Economy Township, has been purchased and will 
be stocked with small game. Plans are progress- 
ing to build a club house 40 by 80 which can 
be expanded at an estimate in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,000. Later on, as funds permit, a 
dam will be built on the stream and fish 
stocked. 

‘A program of skeet and trap shooting is be- 
ing arranged and will be open for the members 
at the earliest possible date. 

Within easy distance of Ambridge, 
is situated in an ideal location. 

During the past few weeks, members of the 
organization in cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania game commission have been stocking the 
stamping grounds with wild life. 


When the building program is completed the 


the farm 


local organization will Have among the finest 
club houses of any Sportsmen’s Association in 
the vicinity. Already work has _ started on 
erecting a rifle range. 

The organization sponsored a carnival a few 
weeks ago, so that the club house building 
program could get started. 


JULY 





The Anthracite Field Trial Association 
Schuylkill County which lapsed into un-activity 
during the war, reorganized at the home g 
one of its charter members, Robert Rowland 


formerly from Kaska, now residing in Por 
Carbon. 

The first registered trials were run in Q,. 
wigsburg, and since the reorganization the 


trials shall be held near Harrisburg on date 
allotted them by the Amateur Field Trial 4s. 
sociation of America, of which they are men. 
bers. 


Representatives from four clubs in the Schuyi. 
kill County Sportsmen’s Association met re. 
cently on the Adam Sabulsky farm, near T. 
mauqua, to look over the ground for a pr. 
posed dam site and recreational area. The 
portion of land which Mr. Saulsky has offered 
the County Association as an outright gift, s 
ideal for such a project. The natural contow 
of the land is such that when a breast & 
thrown across, it will cover approximately about 
twelve acres. 


The Chambersbuig Rod and Gun Club ha 
planned a ‘coon hunt to be held during the 
month of July. The owner of the first dog to 
find the treed ‘coon will receive an award. The 
event will be open to the public. Permission to 
build a bunk house on the club property was 
granted to the Boy Scouts of the Park Avenue 
U. B. Church. 


The Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Association 
recently staged a very successful Motorboat and 
Sportsmen’s Show at the Maple Grove Park 
The affair is to be held annually. Features of 
the show included booths set up by the State 
Game and Fish Commissions, motor boats of 
all shapes and sizes, displays by the Lancaster 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and 4 
U. S. Coast Guard display. Band music and 
pistol shooting demonstrations were a popular 
part of the program. 





Lebanon County’s newest organization of 
sportsmen is the Annville Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion which came into being a little more than 
a month ago. The group nominated the fol- 
lowing as officers, who were installed at the 
last meeting. President, William Theodore; 
Secretary, Glenn Hitz; and Treasurer, Leo 
Guyer. This gives Annville two sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, the other being the Quittapahilla 
Rod and Gun Club. 





Venango county is now open for fox hunting 
The grant of permission was recently received 
by the Venango County ’'Coon and Fox Hunter 
Association. It was announced by the club 
that plans have been laid for a $500.00 ‘coon 
dog chase. Some of the best dogs in the district 
will be entered in the event. 








The Morrisdale Fish and Game Protective 
Association is sponsoring a Predator Contest for 
youths under 18 years of age. Prizes will bt 
donated to the three young sportsmen winning 
top honors, $10.00, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively 
The contest will end October 1 and points will 
be awarded on the following basis: Fox, 6 points; 
weasels, 5 points; cats, 4 points; hawks, 3 points: 
crows, 2 points; and rats, 1 point. 





The Indiana County Fish and Game Associa 
tion is undertaking for the first time in its his 
tory, the stocking of wild turkeys for breedini 
purposes. 





A wren has been timed and found to haf 
made 1200 trips in one 24 hour day to the 
young in its nest, resting only the hours ! 
couldn’t see to find food; and if that isn’t i 
dustrious, we’d like to know what is. 





Civilization has created another hazard, thi 
time for migrating ducks. On one of Michi 
gan’s highways, which was slightly slick from # 
light rain, several ducks were injured and ob 
was killed when they came in for a landing # 
high speed, mistaking the wet road for a water 
course. 
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“OLD JOE” 


No beauty—Just a 
big awkward, raw 


boned lop-eared 
hound. 

Good dog to hit the 
trail, or just to 


have around. 

His ears like tattered 
ribbons hung, and 
on his grizzled face 

Were scars, where 
savage fighting 
game, had left 
their trace. 

When barking up a tree he’d seem to say, 
“Up there’s our prize, 








Hurry up, come here, light up that lamp, 
and shine his eyes”. 

He’d kill the coon, lick all the other 
dogs, and then when done, 

He’d turn, with wagging tail, and eyes 
that said, “What fun”. ® 


He’d sit beside my chair at night, and 
seemed to understand, 

Just what I said, and with his nose he’d 
touch my hand. 

Or sprawl with head upon his paws and gaze 
into the light 

Of the wood fire, and growl at dreams of 
some grand fight. 

He’s dead, no more, 
we'll wait impa- 
tient for the set- 
ting sun, 

His hunts are o’er 

I've only memories 
of the fun. 


A. G. SHIMMEL 





A special meeting of delegates to the Schuyl- 
kill County Sportsmen’s Association was called 
recently in Port Carbon. Final plans for the 
Sportsmen’s Field Day to be held in August 
were perfected and the following will act as 
chairmen: John Clark, Park Crest Fish and 
Game Association will head the committee on 
location, and Judge Paul of Port Carbon Fish 
and Game Association will act as co-chairman 
The other members of the committee are Herb 
Purnell of the Grier City Rod and Gun Club; 
Thomas Krell of the American Fish and Game 
Association of Tamaqua; William Sedatus of the 
McAdoo Heights Gun Club; Kelly Shore of the 
Kelayres Rod and Gun Club and Andrew Mears 
of the Spring Mountain Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, McAdoo. The casting tournament contest 
will be headed by Roy E. Angst of the Middle- 
port Rod and Gun Club to pick the three 
champion casters of Schuylkill County on the 
three-eighth and five-eighth plug casting wet fly 
accuracy casting and dry fly accuracy casting. 
Experts will be contacted to give an exhibition 
from the Atlantic Casting Association. 

Blue rock shooting will be in charge of the 
Grier City Rod and Gun Club and the Tamaqua 
Rod and Gun Club. The Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
Pany will have present at the Field Day “Doc” 
Ames or Wilbur Cox to give an exhibition on 
tile and shotgun shooting. 

Refreshments are in charge of the Park Crest 
Fish and Game Association, Shenandoah Fish 
and Game Protective Association, Mechanicsville 
Game and Fish Association and the East End 
Fish and Game Association of Tamaqua. 

A wildlife display will be in charge of John 
Fignar of the Coaldale Forest and Stream As- 
sociation. All clubs have been requested to 
bring stuffed animals. 

A Bench (dog) Show will be conducted by 
James G. Uckavan of the McAdoo Rod and Gun 
Club for best breeds of the show. 


An Archery Contest sponsored by the Swatara 
‘rchers Association of Pinegrove will be an 
added attraction and acquaint the sportsman 
the art of bow and arrow shooting. 
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POTATY CREEK CONSERVATION CLUB 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1947 


ASSETS 
Clubhouse and Land ..scscececes $4,000,000.00 
Furnishings and Equipment 325,000.00 
3. Weed. Moose . KIVA. 6 ocd sce scccnes 3.00 
FT TEU oo ek casveances euenen 2.00 
Refund on Empty Bottles ...... 1.50 
1, Unclaimed: SHIT cic ccccctses .50 
1 Chic-Sale, Two-Holer, Deluxe.. 3.98 
Accounts Receivable ......sseee. 50.50 
1947 Membership Due ........... 310.00 
COG Wile. tesisccccwidvadsesseees .05 
$6 325,461.53 
LIADILITIES 
Mortgage on Property ........... $3,999,999.00 
Reputation of Club® 2... ciswisees 01 
(No value 
Non Dues Paying Members whatsoever) 
Repairs Needed on Roof ......... 50.00 
Repairs Needed on Floor ........ 50.00 
I I, | erin dainne ss weeeaniea sec 15 
COMPOCREOD. TAR: occ ccsncess 49.00 
(Difficult 


to estimate 
but practically 


OGicersa @2G. TGCtOre. .0cccsisccs. worthless) 
Reserve for East Wing Action .. ? 
JUST DOESN’T 
NE 55955404 0S cleRe ees ADD UP 
Audited by: 


POOPER, DROOPER and 
WHIFFEN WHOOPER 

(with tears in their eyes) 

Respectfully submitted to the membership 4s 
positive proof that now, as never before, we 
need your buck to feed our Bucks. 

RUSS KECK, President. 
subscribed before me in the 
masked men, and one six- 


Sworn to and 
presence of five 
shooter. 

ALBEE DAMMED 
Notary without seal or sense. 





A pack of wild dogs in the Locust Gap, Hel- 
fenstein area near Mt. Carmel, were destroyed 
recently. The dogs were the prime target of 
the Locust Gap Game Club for the past two 
years. 

One of the dogs was minus a front paw, which 
he chewed off when caught in a trap over a year 
ago. Other dogs from surrounding communi- 
ties, as well as cats are causing quite a lot of 
damage to small game 


Answers to What’s Wrong 


1. Crossbills do not feed on insects. They are 
seed-eaters; their curiously shaped bills enable 
them to pry open the scales of pine and hemlock 
cones and extract the seeds. 

2. The number of rattles on a_ rattlesnake’s 
tail is not an accurate measure of the snake's 
age. A new rattle is added each time the 
snake’s skin is shed, which may be two, three 
or more times per year. 

3. A rising pheasant’s tail hangs down as he 
takes off. This is true with all long tailed birds; 
they do not get their tails up until they level 
off in flight. 

4. The number of points, divided by two, is no 
accurate scale for a buck’s age. 

Get McDowell to give the answer for No. 4. 
It’s his idea. 

1. When a fox travels through deep snow in 
a snow storm his brush becomes wet and heavy 
and drags along the ground. 

2. On the down-stroke of beating wings a 
duck’s back is pushed up above the level of 
his extended neck and head. 

3. When a hawk makes a landing his tail is 
fanned to its fullest extent to help him put on 
the brakes. 

4. Shrews are entirely carniverous and do not 
feed on vegetation as do field mice. 


The average hunter, when shells were un- 
obtainable, simply refrained from hunting, but 
not so a Georgia resident. 

Jim George, Information Chief of the Georgia 
Game and Fish Commission comes forward with 
this one. 

“Two game wardens observed a brace of 
pointers on staunch point. Standing behind the 
dogs was a native with a chunk of wood in each 
hand. At the command, the dogs flushed the 
birds and, as they took wing, the ‘unarmed’ 
hunter let fly with both missiles, knocking down 
one of the bobwhite quail. 

“The man told the wardens he could obtain 
no shells for his shotgun, but he liked to hunt 
anyway and took the next best thing.” 





Just how fast do you shoot? According to 
the slide rule boys from Remington Arms it 
takes you about % second to get set, another 
% second to pull the trigger and an additional 
% second for the shot to intercept the flying 
target. And that gives an average fast bird 
time to fly 60 feet or 20 yards from the time 
you saw it until it filles into your shot pattern 
if you aimed correctly. 





Speakers at the Conservation Conference held at State College recently in connection 
with the Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers, included left to right: Mrs 
F. A. Pitkin, Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Game Commission; Mrs. Henry Klonower; 


Dr. Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dean M. R. 


Trabue, Dean of 


the School of Education, Pennsylvania State College; Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Chairman of 
Conservation and Gardens, Pa. Women’s Clubs; Mr. F. A. Pitkin, Executive Director, State 
Planning Board, speaking; Mrs. M. R. Trabue; Dr. Henry Klonower, Head of Teacher Educa- 


tion, Dept. Public Instruction; and Prof. George Free, Head of the Conservation Laboratory. 
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game pocket in the back and an inside 
pocket for papers or a wallet. In material 
and construction, it is the equivalent of a 
hundred dollar street coat; but, surprisingly, 
it eost one-fifth that sum. Good hunting 
clothing need not be expensive. 


There isn’t another near-perfect hunting 
coat in the well-filled closet. The usual 
heavy canvas waterproof coat for small 
game and wildfowl shooting is an abomina- 
tion. It has all the comfortable feel of thick 
brown manila wrapping paper and is too 
hot for warm weather and too cool to the 
touch for cold weather. The lightweights 
are infinitely better and some are almost 
comfortable. Gunners wear such coats, how- 
ever, principally because they have shell 
loops for ammunition and “game pockets 
with bloodproof linings.” 

The shell loops are all right even if un- 
necessary (shells can be carried in a con- 
venient pocket), but I would like to know 
who invented the game pocket in the rear 
of the coat? It must have been someone 
with a sadistic turn of the mind, perhaps 
a lineal descendent of Torquemada, for it is 
the perfect form of torture when game is 
carried in it while hunting. 

Even a couple of rabbits or pheasants will 
weigh down the coat unbearably after the 
first hour. It feels exactly as though some- 
one were dragging at your coattail and each 
time the gun is put up to the shoulder to 
shoot the: whole weight must be hoisted. This 
does not improve the speed or aim. Game 
pockets are good only for carrying a sand- 
wich. 

Since game must be carried if the hunter 
is fortunate enough to get any, is there any 
way to do it comfortably? The answer is no, 
but there are some ways to make the chores 
less uncomfortable. Best gadget I ever en- 
countered apparently is no longer made 
because I haven’t seen any since the very 
early ’20’s. This was a wide web belt which 
buckled around the waist. It had shell loops 
and, more important, dangling from mental 
grommets in the webbing were S-shaped 
heavy brass wire loops. The heads of slain 
birds could be wedged in the bottom of the 
S, or the point could be run under the 
tendon in the back legs of a rabbit or 
squirrel The game hung around the hips 
and the device could be worn in hot weather 
without a coat, or over the coat in cold 
weather. Not perfect, but good. 


Best solution probably is to hire a slavey 
to go along and tote the game for you. Better 
still, don’t shoot anything, which is often 
my own bad luck solution. If I do get any- 
thing, there are always kind friends along 
with game pockets in their coats (my own 
coat has none) and, certainly, they will 
carry my game for me. 


Many other kinds of coats and jackets are 
used for hunting. The blanket- or fleece- 
lined leather short coat is a good cold 
weather garment, but too heavy for com- 
fortable wear and too stiff for quick shoot- 
ing. The down-lined waterproof coat is a 
nice lightweight garment for frigid days, but 
most models lack sufficient pockets which 
are a necessity in a hunting coat. Don’t 


wear any jacket with a fur collar when 
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hunting. Too many hunters shoot at any- 
thing that wears fur. We once almost had to 
shoot a man to keep him from going into a 
deer woods wearing a full-length fur coat. 
All he needed was a pair of antlers to look 
like a bespectacled buck. 


There are several basic rules for comfort 
in hunting coats and jackets. In warm 
weather, put on several light sweaters or 
other garments that can be shed one by one 
as the sun climbs higher. In cold weather, 
wear something outside that will turn wind 
and rain and under it have woolen garments 
for warmth. 


Breeches fall into three classes: Uncom- 
fortable, more uncomfortable and most un- 
confortable. A good pair of pants should 
turn briars and brush, be waterproof, warm 
and comfortable. This isn’t any such thing. 
It doesn’t exist. 





Some breeches come within striking dis- 
tance of the ideal. There is the Zouave type 
in extremely lightweight cloth with knit cuff 
bottoms. There are windproof and turn 
briars and dampness fairly well. They are 
designed to give freedom to the legs and 
blouse gracefully over the shoetops—on 
skinny men. Those of us who are not exactly 
skinny fill them out like long underwear. 
The same kind of breeches in heavyweight 
waterproof cloth are so stiff that donning 
them is like putting on a suit of armor, but 
they will turn all brambles, rain and wind. 

The tight-around-the-knee pants made 
like riding breeches are all right if the 
hunter doesn’t have to squat, sit down much 
or climb hills. The very heavy woolen 
breeches, usually made out of the same ma- 
terial to match a hunting coat, often are too 
bulky and will gall the inside thighs when 
walking. They are quite warm, though, and 
nearly waterproof. The lighter woolen pants, 
and especially those cut on “birdshooter” 
lines wherein the legs come straight down 
to a narrow cuff, are very comfortable in 
all but the roughest going. Where travel 
while hunting involves ploughing through 
rhododendron, slashing or southwestern 
brush country, go native and wear overalls 
outside your other clothing. They serve the 
same purpose as a cowboys’ chaps. 


Now that hunting clothing is appearing in 
quantity again, it seems the right time to 





revive my favorite non-political organize- 
tion—the Loud Shirts of America. They are 
back again, the vivid solid colors, the 
checkerboard patterns, the loud plaids. 


Even the most timid man can express his 
submerged personality with a screaming 
hunting shirt. And if he chooses any ma- 
terial other than all-wool or flannel, he is 
foolish. Wool or flannel absorbs perspira- 
tion when the going is warm and keep the 
wearer comfortable when the air is chill 
Wool, in fact, is the most nearly ideal ma- 
terial for any hunting garments. Unlike any 
other, it can be soaking wet and still possess 
its heat-retaining qualities. That goes for 
other accessories as well as shirts—gloves. 
mittens and stockings. There is no place for 
cotton in these hunting garments. Part- 
cotton underwear is the only exception. 


Finally, we come to the crowning glory 
of the hunter—his cap or hat. Ninety-five 
per cent of the things they sell us to put 
on our heads are worse than useless. The 
caps let water drip down the neck when it 
rains and their visors are utterly inadequate 
The hats have brims so narrow that they 
are little better than the caps. Exceptions 
are the ski-type caps with hoods that fit 
down over the coat collar in bad weather. 
The ideal hunting headgear, even taking into 
consideration the difficulty of keeping it on 
in brush, would be the low- and _fiat- 
crowned western hat with a wide brim. The 
brim is big enough to keep sun out of the 
eyes and rain off the face and neck, and to 
serve as a scoop for drinking water in that 
pause beside a spring. Try wearing one in 
the east, though, and ycu will be laughed 
out of the field. 


ENRAGED MOTHER DEER ATTACKS 
CROW HUNTER 


Sportsmen look upon deer as just about the 
mildest of all game animals, but a story has 
come out of Allen’s Mills section recently t 
indicate that even does can muster up enoug> 
spunk to attack a man under certain condl- 
tions. 

Leonard E. Richards, of Brookville, was hunt- 
ing crows near Allen’s Mills, reported that he 
was attacked three times by a female deer. 


Seeking cover from which to call and shoot 
crows, Mr. Richards had walked along the edge 
of a tract of woodland and hidden himself in 
the bushes from which position he blew his 
crow call. 

He heard a commotion near him, but could 
not at once discover the cause. Reassured, he 
blew his call again and almost immediately 4 
doe deer charged out of the woods and came 4t 
him. 


Not wishing to harm the deer, he shouted at 
it and waved his arms which alarmed the 
animal and caused it to retreat. 


Considering the matter ended, Mr. Richards 
again blew his crow call and, to his amazement, 
the doe again charged at him, this time com- 
ing so close and in such a menacing manne 
that he was compelled to ‘poke’ it with his 
gun barrel in oraer to save himself from in- 
jury. He succeeded in driving it away but be- 
fore he could proceed with his crow hunting. 
it charged him again and he decided to seek 
other hunting grounds. 

Before he left the spot, however, he did 4 
little investigating, and discovered a young 
fawn concealed near the edge of the woods— 
evidently the cause of the mother deer’s wn- 
usua)] actions 
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Number 
Game Birds Ap- 
Organization District County plied For 
pillsburg Fish and Game Assn. A-10 York 125 
ye Olde Fishing & Hunting Club A-16 Bucks 125 
loaf Fish and Game Club B-13 Luzerne 125 
yong Run Fish and Game Clubs, Inc. C-l Tioga 125 
joners Rod and Gun Club G-20 Somerset 125 
fadley Rod and Gun Club F-10 Mercer 125 
Greenville Sportsmen’s Club F-10 Mercer 125 
tharles L. Donnell (Individual) F-10 Mercer 125 
(onnelisville Chap., Fayette Fish & 
Game Prot. Assn. G-18 Fayette 120 
Seelstown Gunning Club A-6 Lebanon 120 
yarysville Sportsmen’s Organization D-15 Perry 115 
DuBois Gateway Sportsmen’s Assn. E-14 Clearfield 115 
Ligonier Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. G-19 Westmoreland 115 
ravers Gap Sportsmen’s Assn. D-10 Bedford 115 
Wiliam Johnston, Jr. (Individual) D-10 Bedford 115 
faystown Rod and Gun Club D-10 Bedford 115 
fvans City Sportsmen’s Assn. F-21 Butler 115 
Cambridge Springs Goodfellow Club F-3 Crawford 115 
thambersville Fish and Game Assn. G-5 Indiana 115 
§ring Garden Sportsmen’s Assn. A-10 York 115 
fawk Gunning Club A-10 York 115 
Northern York Co. Fish & Game Assn. A-10 York 115 
Spring Grove Sportsmen’s Club A-17 York 115 
Huntingdon Co. Game, Fish & Forestry 
Assn. D-7 Huntingdon 115 
Delaware Valley Fish & Game Assn. A-16 Bucks 115 
Imperial Game & Fish Prot. Assn. G-14 Cambria 115 
Bulger Sportsmen’s Club G-1l Washington 115 
McDonald Sportsmen’s Assn. G-ll Washington 115 
Segertown Sportsmen’s Council F-7 Crawford 115 
Nittany Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. E-22 Centre 100 
Morrisdale Fish & Game Prot. Assn. E-20 Clearfield 100 Small holes are punched in the web between the chicks’ toes so the) 
IW.LA., Everett Chapter D-16 Bedford 100 can be identified later, if bagged, as to whether they were released 
Henderson Twp. Outdoor Assn. D-14-18 Jefferson 100 birds or not. The “operation” is absolutely painless. 
Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club E-18 Jefferson 100 
Camichaels & Cumb. Twp., Sptsm. Assn. G-21 Greene 100 | 
(ro-Mar Sportsmen’s Assn. G-5 Indiana 100 I 
een Tae. lage Club ~t on os di Be Hughes (Individual) G-4 Armstrong 3 
Blacklick Spo suite G-8 Sadtine 100 Factoryville Sportsmen’s Club B-4 Wyoming 45 
tiaiere eters a G-8 Sndiates 100 Shiremanstown Sportsmen’s Assn. D-15 Cumberland 35 ; 
Rod peer G Club G-20 n t 100 Shenandoah Fish & Game Prot. Assn. B-13 Schuylkill 25 ; 
Babcock and Gun Clu Somerse Sheppton Out-door Club B-13 Schuylkill 25 
‘yder County Sportsmen’s Assn. C-18 Snyder 100 Penn Rod and Gun Club G-7 Westmoreland 25 
McSherrystown Fish & Game Prot. Assn. D-20 Adams 100 
gd -_ and Gun Club B-8 Lackawanna — Total 76.815 
63, USP. B-8 Scodiuieneliie 1 , Mere ee ‘ 
alier J. Ragukas (Individual) B-7 pps ws 100 6 Farm-Game Cooperators Lvdns «de Pere ema Cae oe a 2,100 
Black Mountain Gun Club B-12 Luzerne 100 Grand Total ’ i pine tneas 78,915 
Penn Rod and Gun Club B-13 Luzerne 100 
nae Rae Rod and Gun Club B-13 Schuylkill 100 BI 
ersville Game & Fish Assn. B-14 Schuylkill 100 
Hellertown Sportsmen’s Assn. A-4 Northampton 100 RDS RELEASED LAST YEAR 
lehigh Valley Sportsmen's Club A-4 Northampton 100 | 
Belfast Edleman’s Sportsmen’s Club A-4 Northampton 100 - ' 
Henrietta Sportsmen's Assn. D-6 Blair 100 Number 
Martinsburg Sportsmen’s Assn. D-6 Blair 100 Game of Birds 
Shawnee Conservation Assn. D-6 Blair 100 Organization District County Released ' 
Toboyne Twp. Sportsmen’s Assn. D-8 Perry 100 : 
Millerstcown Sportsmen’s Assn. D-9 Perry 100 
Kimberton Fish and Game Assn. A-13 Chester 100 Consolidated Sptsm. of Lycoming Co. C-9-13 Lycoming 2946 
George Speece (Individual) A-l Dauphin 100 Keystone Fish & Game & Valley Gun 
ohn T. Bonitz (Individual) A-5 Dauphin 100 and Country Club C-19 Northumberland 1917 
Heidelberg Sportsmen’s Assn. A-6 Lebanon 100 Erie County Sportsmen’s League F-2 Erie 1386 
Gelstown Sportsmen’s Club G-14 Cambria 100 Meadville Branch-Crawford Co. Sptsm. F-7 Crawford 1264 
Hunting Club G-13-22 Fayette 100 Western Reserve Fish & Game Prot. 
Wooddale Sportsmen’s Assn. G-18 Fayette 100 Assn. F-14 Mercer 971 
‘rights Sportsmen's Club G-22 Fayette 100 Troy Rod and Gun Club C-3 Bradford 938 
foyal & Brier Hill Rod and Gun Club G-22 Fayette 100 Kane Fish and Game Club E-1 McKean 920 
ohn L. Rush G-22-23 Fayette 100 Foxburg Rod and Gun Club F-19 Clarion 843 
Waynesburg Sportsmen's Assn. G-21 Greene 100 Hillsgrove Fish and Game Club C-10 Sullivan 832 
‘emacolin Hunting & Fishing Club G-21 Greene 100 Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Assn. F-17 Lawrence 804 
“atl Beattie (Individual) E-10 Elk 100 The Bucktails F-19 Clarion 758 
Aliquippa White Sox G-6 Beaver 100 Milton Fish and Game Assn. C-15 Northumberland 720 
Twp. Sportsmen’s Assn. G-8 Armstrong 100 Eastern Centre Co. Sptsm. Assn. E-22 Centre 700 
Conway Sportsmen’s Assn. G-1 Beaver 100 Clinton Co. Fish and Game Assn E-17 Clarion 686 
Creek Sportsmen’s Assn. D-10 Bedford 100 Hunters and Anglers Club E-22 Centre 650 
Center Fish & Sptsm. Club F-14 Mercer 100 Sayre Sportsmen’s Assn. C-3 Bradford 641 
ock Conservation Club B-4 Wyoming 80 Strasburg Sportsmen’s Assn. A-19 Lancaster 600 
WcKean County Sportsmen's Club E-2 McKean 75 Lehigh Co. Fish & Game Prot. Assn. A-3 Lehigh 560 
foward Tidd (Individual) B-8 Lackawana 75 Crawford Co. Sportsmen’s Council F-7 Crawford 546 
Avella Sportsmen’s Assn. G-ll Washington 75 Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club D-19 Franklin 518 
Union City Rifle Club F-3 Erie 79 W. Branch Forest Hills Community Club E-1 McKean 515 
Mt. Wolf Fish and Game Assn. A-10 York 50 Union Co. Sportsmen’s Assn. C-14 Union 503 
Mortimer Fuller, Jr. (Individual) B-8 Lackawanna 50 The Bethlehem Game, Fish & Forestry 
X H. Disque B-7 Luzerne 50 Assn. A-4 Northampton 494 
Bestedder (Individual) B-4 Wyoming 50 Cambria Co. Game Prot. Assn. G-15 Cambria 477 
Meyersdale Sportsmen’s Assn. G-24 Somerset 50 Pitman Fish, Game & Forestry Assn B-14 Schuylkill 476 
Creek Gun Club G-18 Fayette 50 Valley View Gun Club B-14 Schuylkill 461 
Ntertall Sportsmen’s Assn. D-12 Fulton 50 ; 
“hranton Sportsmen’s Council F-7 Crawford 50 (Continued on Page 38) 
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HE Boss bought a Beagle Hound. He 
called her “Lady.” She was treated ac- 

cordingly. 

He had her shipped from some distance, 
to the tune of fifty bucks. It was during the 
meat shortage, but I can’t say the hound 


suffered. (We did.) Lady got the choice 
morsels. Any errors of Lady in the house 
were forgiven. In fact she took the joint 
over. 


He knew hounds should be kept outside. 
He sunk time and labor in a dog house, to 


“UNGRATEFUL PUP” 
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which Lady retired under protest. The first 
night in her new home, the Boss made four 
trips to the dog house to see that all was 
well. It was a cold night—I think the dog 
slept better than he did. The next morning, 
I missed my beautiful knitted afghan, which 
had taken me months to make. After hours 
of searching for it, I’m informed it’s in the 
dog house. 

The ensuing months were devoted to Lady. 
Then came the exciting day—the fifteenth of 
August! The master donned his hunting 
cap. Man and dog made for the woods for 
a try-out. 

The dog was a genius. She hunted like 
mad—one rabbit after the other. She 
tongues!! It sounded like a beautiful solo 
to the Boss’s ears. He wouldn’t part with 
that dog for a million dollars. 

Each evening Lady had her run. Each 
evening the Boss was in “seventh heaven.” 

October 31st rolled around. Out comes 
the hunting gear. There’s enough bullets to 
defeat an army. The hunting knife is sharp- 
ened to a razor’s edge. The Boss is so ex- 
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cited he can’t sleep a wink. He’s up at ty 
crack of dawn. 
nine o’clock. 
shares his excitement. 

They’re off!! What a dog! She circle; 
rabbit back. Bang!! Wotta shot! A beat 
—down it goes. This is the life! 


What’s wrong? Lady crouches. The By 
prays. 

‘Dear God—NO—It can’t be!” but tk 
Lord has bigger problems. 


And so, Lady is “GUN-SHY.” 

A dejected looking man and his dog trudg 
home. You guessed it!! Lady is no long 
a lady in her master’s eyes. 





or otherwise chase any wild animal or bird 
within the “Safety Zone” without the ad- 
vance permission of the owner or occupant 
thereof. 

Section 830—Accident Reports Required 
(Act 177, approved May 31, 1947, effective 
May 31, 1947) 

The amended portion of this section 
(which is “F”) requires every person who 
has been involved in an accident while 
hunting or trapping, whether injuries are 
inflicted upon himself or others, to submit 
reports in duplicate within seventy-two 
hours. Heretofore only the person who 
caused the injury was responsible for sub- 
mitting reports, and all reports had to be 
submitted direct to the Commission at 
Harrisburg. Now they may be delivered to 
any salaried officer of the Commission. 

Section 906—Use of Lands (Act 84, ap- 
proved May 9, 1947, effective May 9, 1947) 

This section now allows the Game Com- 
mission to grant rights on State Game Lands 
for radio stations and radio towers used 
solely for national defense, law enforcement, 
or flood forecasting; to maintain ski runs 
or trails, and essential towing equipment, 
but excluding rest houses, restaurants or 
hotels; to the Department of Highways to 
establish and maintain roadside rests; and 
to any state or federal agency to construct, 
maintain and operate water impoundments 
or flowage for flood control or recreational 
use. Heretofore this section applied only 
to water rights or-rights to maintain airway 
beacon lights or forest fire observation 
towers. 

Section 1103—Making Claim for Bounty 
(Act 244, approved June 10, 1947, effective 
September 1, 1947) 


The amendment makes it unlawful for 


non-residents to collect bounties; requires 
that the place of killing be named by county 
and township; requires that skins of animals 
when submitted (must be within four (4) 
months) 


be dried or salted; and prohibits 





acceptance of undried or unsalted skins. 
The requirements for submitting hawks and 
owls remain the same as heretofore, within 
forty-eight (48) hours. 


Section 1105—Unlawful Collection of 
Bounties, Penalties (Act 244, approved June 
10, 1947, effective September 1, 1947) 

The amendment tightens the law with 
reference to submitting birds or animals 
reared or held in captivity, reduces the pen- 
alty for fraudulent claims from $100.00 to 
$25.00, but applies it to each skin or bird 
submitted; and where persons make a false 
declaration of the date of killing with inten* 
to defraud (collect money to which they are 
not entitled because not submitted within 
four (4) months), the penalty is now $10.00 
for each skin or bird submitted. 

The amendment also includes what has 
been long-standing administrative policy, 
namely, that the inclusion of the skin of an 
animal, or part thereof, or the body of any 
bird, or part thereof, in an attempt to collect 
a bounty to which the claimant is not en- 
titled, or otherwise presenting a claim con- 


_ the entire claim, and all skins or birds is 


trary to the provisions of the Act, invalidata 


such claim are forfeited to the Commo- 
wealth. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE WORK OF TH 
GAME COMMISSION VETOED BY TH 
GOVERNOR 

Senate Bill No. 22 

This bill would have amended Section | 
of the Act of May 17, 1929, P. L. 1798, by 
increasing the fixed charges on State Forest 
and State Game Lands to a total of 6c pa 
acre for all purposes. The Governor vetoei 
the proposed bill on the grounds that add: 
tional contribution to local governmer! 
agencies is not justified for this purpose. 

Senate Bill No. 312 

This bill would have amended Section 
719 and 720 of the present Game Code # 
follows: 
Section 719, by opening the training seaso 
for dogs to commence August 1, instead ¢ 
August 20; authorize fox hunting with dog 
by petition and Commission resolution for# 
period of two years in place of the annw 
renewal, and have validated and made rettt- 
active all petitions on file January 1, 1941. 
Section 720. The proposed amendmell 
would have extended the period duritt 


It seems an eternity wif | 
Well into the woods, Laf, 
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which field trials or meets on native 
liberated game could be held by permit & 
til April 30, instead of April 15. 

In vetoing the bill the Governor said, 
further extend the time in which dogs maj 
be trained would almost surely result in tht 
further decrease of our already seri 
depleted supply of small game. Considé 
ing the number of persons interested ® 
hunting as compared with the comparatively 
small number who will be benefited in the 
further extention of the dog training 
it seems to me that the scales are Ve 
heavily weighted in favor of the vast! 
greater number primarily interested in hunt 
ing.” 
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HAPPY HUNTING TO YOU, LITTLE PAL—From Page 3 
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again to the Delaware, for what turned out 
to be our last trip together. I know that she, 
even as I, sensed the changing season, as 
her appraising eyes scanned the now-de- 
serted shore-line, and her nostrils probed 
the sharp wind from which all signs of sum- 
mers warmth had vanished. No more was 
the shore-line dotted here and there with 
happpy bathers. Only the most foolish boat- 
men, who had hated to finally put an open 
boat into winter storage, were out on the 
tiver that day. The reeds and “splatter- 
dock” which only a few short weeks ago 
had clothed the shore with an erect and 
perfect camouflage of verdant green were a 
rusty brown now, and had lowered their 
heads to the very water’s edge from which 
they sprung. 

We had anchored for a while to see if 
perhaps we could catch a few late perch. 
She was willing to be patient with me as I 
dangled a line over the side, but she was 
restless, for this was definitely not her game. 
From the flats could be heard an occasional 
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shot as some hunter fired at a reed-bird, 
or perhaps was sharpening his eye for the 
small-game season just ahead. At each shot 
she would look at me and wag her tail. 
Yes, she knew as well as I, that in another 
week her master would be “running” her 
in the woods, in order to toughen her a bit 
in preparation for the coming season. 


Suddenly, closely hugging the shore-line, 
there came streaking down wind a pair of 
black ducks, and they passed directly over 
our heads, within easy gunshot. Her head 
went up and she sent a series of short barks 
in their direction. She followed their flight 
as far as eye could see and then gave me a 
look that I shall not soon forget. She seemed 
to say, “Well Boss, why didn’t you try to 
stop them. You know very well that I would 
have gladly brought them in to you if only 
you had dropped them.” She seemed to 
forget for the moment that I was armed 
only with a fishing rod. 


In a few short days the Pennsylvania 
small-game season was to open, but she was 
not to be gayly advancing ahead of the gun 
as was her usual custom and delight. She 
had waited so long for this day too, but 
destiny in the form of a swiftly moving 
and merciless mass of metal, mounted on 
rubber tires, had decreed that she should 
see no more opening days, and would never 
again intently scan the passing shores from 
the prow of any man’s boat. 

Her purchase price and any other detail 
expense relative to raising a puppy are not 
the factors which her master remembers 
most now, for she more than repaid all that 
by her affection and by her quick and eager 
response to all that he tried to teach her. 
Only the long long road of raising and train- 
ing another companion for his days afield 
are the thoughts that register now; this and 
the paramount thought that this year he 
must necessarily hunt alone. Good hunting 
dogs are seldom if ever offered for sale a 
week before the hunting season. 


With any luck in finding, and if I hold 
straight, I may drop a pheasant or two in 
the season just ahead. When I do, I will 
think of you, little friend, and wish you 
were there. I have enjoyed knowing you 
for you gave so freely of all that you had. 
Too bad that you could not have lived to 
see the sunrise of just one more opening 
day, and to have followed the trail of just 
one more running bird, and finally to have 
proudly brought it in to the one who you 
worshipped so. 


Perhaps her death was unavoidable. I 
did not see her go, and for this I am so 
very glad. Perhaps the man _ responsible 
loved a dog even as much as I. Perhaps he 
was truly sorry for what he had done. I 
hope so, for he ended a happy friendship. 


So long, Queenie. 


A safe journey and happy hunting to you, 
in the land where the bag limits are high, 
and the season never ends. 
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MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS JUNE 1, 1946—MAY 31, 1947—from Page 13 





hawks (all kinds), 1,606; great horned owls, 
%; crows, 18,876; wild cats, 33; domestic cats, 
3036; other species, 2.947;—a total of 28,450 
predators taken. 
Land Management—Maintenance included 
365 miles of boundary lines; roads, 1260 
miles (42 miles constructed) ; trails, 830 miles 
(8 miles constructed); refuge lines, 1140 
miles, 2355 safety zones on farm-game proj- 
ects also were maintained -and 40 new ones 
established. 
Soil conservation practices on game lands 
included: fields contoured, 536 acres; fields 
stip-cropped, 32 acres; cover crops planted, 
7 acres; diversion ditches constructed, 800 
linear feet; untilled fields limed and fer- 
tilized, 72 acres. 
Food plots were planted on 503 acres at 
locations; over 900 bushels of corn and 
“ybeans were purchased from farm-game 
‘operators; 1570 acres of farm land were 
€-cropped from which the Commission 
"ceived 8473 bushels of grain, 13 tons of 
tmothy hay and 25 acres were left standing 
for food and cover. Over 370 acres were 


cleared and reconditioned for food plots. 
Over 2100 acres of land were bulldozed 
over to provide better food and cover con- 





ditions; 478 acres were cut over; 12,078 trees 
were pruned and 46,500 food producers were 
released from the suppression of other plants. 

Three dams were constructed and a site 
cleared for and additional impoundment. 

Soil conservation activities on farm-game 
projects included: contour and strip plant- 
ing, 725 acres; fencing of woodland, 288 acres; 
planting of cover crops, 440 acres; manage- 
ment of pasture, 360 acres contour furrowing, 
24 acres; and the planting of much cover 
crop seed, lespedeza and evergreens and 
various game food producers. 

Thousands of pounds of acquatic species 
were also planted at the Pymatuning, etc., 
and a number of demonstration plantings of 
various cover crop and game food producers 
were made to determine those best suited 
for the purpose. 

Training—Numerous' special conferences 
were held at the Ross L. Leffler Training 
School before and in conjunction with the 
Fourth Training School Class which grad- 
uated 28 men after a year’s intensive in- 
struction on June 3. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF CONSERVATION—from Page 7 
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“We can see the ravages of soil erosion 


protection or superintendency of forests or 
rivers.” The early. conservationists termed 
it “The wise use of our natural resources.” 
The more modern conservationist takes a 
much broader view and calls it “A new 
way of life, a philosophy of life and living 
in building a better civilization as we strive 
to protect the four freedoms we cherish 
and enjoy.” 

Conservation is something that fits into 
the life of every community. Unfortu- 
nately, however, God in his wisdom did not 
endow each community with equal shares 
of natural resources to meet local demands, 
therefore local citizens had to travel to 
other areas to bring in those needed re- 
sources or to enjoy the recreation activities 
offered in more remote areas away from their 
immediate communities. 


But each community, regardless of size, 
regardless of its races, colors or creeds, has 
been endowed with enough to assure the 
maintenance of a network of transportation 
and communication systems to carry on its 
activities of economy and society. Each 
community has its homes to provide shelter 
and comfort; its jobs to purchase food and 
clothing; its churches to stimulate spiritual 
faiths; its schools to educate; its hospitals 
to soften the miseries of physical bodies; its 
recreational areas to relieve tired minds of 
mental strains. And each and all of these 
fit into the mechanics of living together. 

There is one item, however, which I have 
deliberately failed to name in order that it 
might be brought out more clearly, espe- 
cially to the organized sportsmen who are 
looking constantly to the rest of the public 
for support in building up the things they 
enjoy and have organized to protect. 

That one thing is the economic value of 
wildlife in a community, a value which is of 
far greater importance than most persons 
may realize. In many sections in Pennsyl- 
vania it is one of the greatest assets—in 
some cases in entire counties—bringing in 
thousands of dollars that few people ever 


knew about before, thereby helping main- 
tain a normal level of living throughout the 
year, and lifting that level of living much 
higher during and immediately following 
the hunting and fishing seasons. 

This condition exists however, only be- 
cause the people in those areas understand 
the true value of wildlife resources. In 
those areas there are community leaders 
working with the sportsmen in a common 
cause. They have revealed to the public 
what the true value of wildlife really is 
and they are going to continue to recognize 
it as a necessary asset. 


A banker in Cameron County made a sur- 
vey of banks within the county to see what 
the deposits were prior to the big game 
season, then made another survey after the 
season had closed. He found to his aston- 
ishment that the deposits had jumped $100,- 
000.00. 

In Potter County where there are prac- 
tically no industrial activities; where there 
are large areas of forests supporting wild- 
life; where the Chamber of Commerce in 
the leading communities see to it that the 
citizens provide adequate accommodations for 
the transient public who come to hunt for 
deer and bears, and have some 500 avail- 
able places throughout the county listed, 
the bankers last fall found that the de- 
posits jumped $250,000.00 immediately fol- 
lowing the big game season. 

In Tioga County, where the town of Wells- 
koro built a community hotel and adver- 
tised the scenic beauty and wildlife avail- 
able in the forests, it is necessary to have 
a hotel reservation two years in advance in 
order to get a room during the big game 
season. 

What is there in your community to offer 
the people who come in from the outside 
to enjoy a few days of sport in field or 
stream? Have you as sportsmen given any 


serious thought to the economic value of 
your wildlife, thereby stimulating new in- 





‘in building a balanced civilization. Th 


terests in community leaders who are ny, 
affiliated with your organizations? 

It is true that you, the sportsmen, hay 
been organized for many years and hay 
endeavored through what conservation pra. 
tices and policies you know and understanj 
to protect and perpetuate the things yo 
cherish. But you represent so small a nj. 
nority of our body politic—in fact less tha 
two percent of our total population—thy 
you have been unable to do as thorough ; 
job as you might have done had your nun. 
bers been far greater, your interests of ; 
broader scope, and the fundamental prin. 
ciples of conservation more fully understood 
and practiced. 

Your lack of total success lies not » 
much in the fact that you have contribute 
your share to the destruction of our natur 
resources as it does to the fact that you 
conservation practices and policies have been 
specialized rather than diversified, thereby 
leading the rest of the people to believe that 
conservation revolves only about fishing ani 
hunting instead of about the basic resources 
of nature—the soil, forests, and waters; and 
the three basic elements that come from 
them: plant, animal and mineral life. 

There is one thing which cannot be denied 
when considering the welfare of our country 
as a whole. And that is that all land an 
all products of the land are vitally essential 


soil is the dwelling place of plant, animal 
and mineral life. It is the reservoir of much 
of our water supply. If it continues to bk 
mismanaged it is bound to loose not only it 
fertility but its productivity whether of vege- 
tation or wildlife. 

What then are we to do to establish the 
fundamental. principles of conservation i 
the hearts and minds of the people so they 
all may continue to write checks agains 
Nature’s bank and at the same time help 
to make new deposits to insure a_ sufficient 
balance to meet our demands? How ca 
we correct the traditional practices of the 
past which has taken so much from Natur 
and given so little back? 

Today there are three keys to the prob- 
lem. First there is management. Second 





To enjoy wildlife and the recreation it # 


fords we must protect, feed and preserve 
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education. 
——— Management has learned many things in 
the past few years which the administra- 
re nm # tors of natural resources are ready and 
willing to pass on to the public in order 
hay | that the public may help to preserve those 
hay § resources. But it must be definitely under- 
prac. § stood that in the preservation of resources 
rstanj § it is a matter of managing people as well. 
S yo Scientific research has uncovered many 
a mi. § things with relation to our natural resources, 
s than § especially in wildlife management. And _ it 
—tha § should not be too difficult for people to fol- 
ugh ;§ low what science has disccvered once it is 
num. § given to them in an interesting, entertain- 
; of ;§ ing and instructive manner. 
prin. Education is no doubt the central core 
rstoo | of the entire problem, for educatiow is defi- 
nitely a direction of human progress because 
ot w | it leads to knowledge, and knowledge ac- 
ibute) § quired and understood is education per- 
turd § fected. 
- you | The ultimate results of a long range edu- 
> been § cational program of conservation is years 
rereby | ahead, but that need not deter or discourage 
e tha | progress just because immediate results are 
g ani § rot in sight to rectify the tragic situation of 
ourcs § ‘he present. It is far more tragic if we 
s; ani § temain content with what we have, thinking 
fron § of ourselves in place of our children or the 
children to follow, with certain forces con- 


a common cause. 
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there is scientific research. Third there is sisiaiiniceiailiama 


stead of uniting and working together for 
For no specialized group 
can carry t..e burden of conservation and 
make conservation what it deserves to be. 


ohne ——————————— ee epee ne 





“We can see the scarred earth from mining -” 


in conservation in general who will not en- 
deavor to make conservation live beyond 
their time. The only question is how that 
effort can be kept alive and before the 





Jenisl tinuing to fight for specialized interests in- I doubt if there is any person interested public. 
ountry 
- THE FIELD TRIAL DOG—from Page 12 

The 


anima | to see them in action under the competent eyes of qualified judges. 
much § When J rode behind a brace of grouse dogs that were selected 
to bk | to run a final series to determine the National Grouse Champion, 
nly its} | was thoroughly convinced that there was no difference between 
vege- | 2 great field trial grouse dog and a great shooting grouse dog. 
Yes, those two moved fast, but they stayed in range, answered 
sh the the handler’s whistle, showed bird sense, nose, stamina, style, bird 
finding ability, accuracy of location and steadiness of point. Their 
> thes perfect performances were displayed in the dry woods with several 


> help | KILL "EM CLEAN—from Page 12 


horses and a large gallery afoot behind them. When dogs handle 
ruffed grouse under those conditions you cannot tell me they 
are valueless as gun dogs. 

When a field trial man invites you to hunt with him over his 
dogs, you may ke assured you'll have the time of your life! 

Field trials may be summed up as a giant constructive move 
to create better bird dogs, provide clean -thrilling competition 
among dog lovers and to make hunters more conservation-minded. 





ficient 
Ay 4 their shooting and cripple hundreds of ducks which never are 
Sebie found. 


Pattern kills ducks, just as it kills anything else shot with the 
» sattergun, and good patterns are made only with small shot. The 
prob} way to kill ducks dead is to use No. 6, 7 or 7% shot and turn 
down everything that is farther than about 40 yards away. At 
tanges under 40 yards your chances to kill clean or miss clean 
ae excellent, and you’re not likely to bring down a wing-tipped 
bird to hide in the reeds somewhere until a marsh hawk finds him. 

Aside from the fact that most birds will be dead when they 
hit the water, those that are not will fall within range and can 
be polished off with a second shot as soon as they right them- 
selves, before they have a chance to dive or hide. It is poor 
éonomy, in both ducks and ammunition, to chase cripples. Far 
better to use another shell as soon as you see a down bird raise 
his head. This is particularly true with the divers, although 
tven a mallard, black duck or pintail can be mighty hard to 
find if there are any reeds nearby. 

It is easy to advise the beginner not to shoot at a duck farther 
than 40-yards, but it is mighty hard to tell him how to estimate 
that range. Overhead a duck that far away looks pretty small; 
Near the ground or water he looks much larger, just as the moon 
spears big when it first comes up. 

Once you have killed some ducks get a friend to pace off 40 
yards and hold them up in flight position for you to look at. That 
will give you an idea on the low shots. 

If you live in a city there is one trick you can practice that 
will give you as much help as anything in estimating vertical 
tange. Most towns are infested with pigeons, and they fly between 
buildings. By figuring five yards to the floor you can get a pretty 






















good idea of the height of these pests as they fly over. You soon 
will notice that eight stories high would be a long shot, and 
yet that isn’t far from 40 yards! 

If you watch the pigeons every day on your way to and from 
work and estimate the height of those which pass over, im- 
mediately checking against a building, you will find that your 
ability in this line will improve rapidly. 

Of course, if you were hotter than the sheriff’s pistol at judging 
range there still would be the problem of putting the shot in 
the right place at the right time. Skill in leading ducks comes 
only from shooting and shooting and shooting, but far more 
misses are behind ducks than are ahead of them. A good, fast 
swing that continues as you pull the trigger, well ahead of the 
target, is the best assurance of a hit. It really is hard to shoot 
ahead of a passing duck because the shot doesn’t travel in a sheet. 
It strings out, and even if the lead is on the long side the bird 
will fly into the trailing pellets. 

Another argument in favor of passing the long shots is that 
a close duck seems to be flying much faster than one at long 
range, even though the latter may be traveling fully as fast. 
Everyone has noticed this with passing airplanes. A low plane 
seems literally to be burning up the air, while one a half mile 
away appears barely to be moving. 

The inexperienced duck shot actually is inclined to lead a 
20-yard shot farther than a 40-yard one—and he is much more 
likely to hit the close one. Even though the pattern is smaller 
there it usually will come closer to being where it belongs at 
the right time. 

So lead them plenty and kill them clean, and may the sky be 
full of ducks next fall. 
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SPORTSMEN BACK PHEASANT PROGRAM—from Page 33 





Day-old chicks being packed in 
of cooperating sportsmen. 





carrying cases awaiting the arrival 











Number 
Game of Birds 
Organization District County Released 
South Side Conservation Club C-20 Columbia 433 
West Chester Fish & Game Assn. A-20 Chester 432 
Cowanesque Valley Rod & Gun Club, 

Inc. C-1 Tioga 422 
Delaware Co. Field & Stream Assn. A-21 Delaware 397 
Conneaut Valley Sportsmen F-7 Crawford 386 
Greencastle Sportsmen’s Assn. D-19 Franklin 376 
Big Spring Fish and Game Assn. D-14 Cumberland 371 
Firemans Club of Millheim E-22 Centre 368 
Canton Rod and Gun Club C-6 Bradford 365 
Big Elm Rod and Gun Club C-2 Tioga 365 
Monocacy Field and Stream Assn. A-4 Northampton 363 
Fredericktown Field and Stream Club G-16-17 Washington 360 
Southern Lancaster Co. Farmer-Sptsm. 

Assn. A-19 Lancaster 351 
Emlenton Rod and Gun Club F-19 Venango 350 
Falls Rod and Gun Club B-4 Wyoming 342 
Mifflin Co. Sportsmen's Assn. D-4 Mifflin 342 
Springfield Twp. Farmer-Sptsm. 

Assn., Inc. A-18 York 317 
Stony Fork Rod and Gun Club C-5 Tioga 315 
Nittany Valley Sptsm. Assn. E-22 Centre 305 
Red Bank Valley Sptsm. Assn. F-20 Clarion 302 
Corry Rod and Gun Club F-4 Erie 300 
Greater Ferndale Sptsm. Club G-14 Cam 
Towanda Gun Club C-4 —— oe 
Buffalo Valley Sptsm. Assn. G-3-4 Armstrong 300 
Russell Hill Rod and Gun Club B-4 Wyoming 285 
Tioga Rod and Gun Club C-1 Tioga 277 
Hallstead-Great Bend Rod & Gun Club B-2 Susquehanna 275 
Rural Sportsmen’s Assn. A-3 Lehigh 274 
Northern Chester Co. Sptsm. Assn. A-13 Chester 269 
Beaver Falls Sportsmen’s Club G-l Beaver 269 
Mercersburg Sportsmen’s Assn. D-18-19 Franklin 259 
Berlin Sportsmen’s Assn. G-24 Somerset 257 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot D-13-19 Franklin 251 
York & Adams Co. Game & Fish Assn. A-17 York 250 
Cochranton Antlers Club F-7 Crawford 244 
Hi-La Sportsmen’s Assn. E-6 Elk 239 
Game Commission Training School E-13 Jefferson 237 
Armstrong Co. Hunting & Fishing Club G-3 Armstrong 228 
I.W.L.A., Chapter No. 67 A-18 York 226 
Union City Rifle Club F-3 Erie 225 
Blain Hunting, Fishing & Forestry 

Prot. Assn. D-8 Perry 219 























Number 
Game of Birds 
Organization District County Released 
Columbia Co. Rod and Gun Club C-16 Columbia 218 
Asaph Rod and Gun Club C-5 Tioga 215 
Beccaria Sportsmen’s Assn. F-19 Clearfield 212 
Sipesville Rod and Gun Club G-19-20 Somerset 211 
Barry Rod and Gun Club B-14 Schuylkill 208 
Lincoln Rod and Gun Club G-5 Indiana 205 
Farmer-Sportsmen Club, Berwick C-15 Columbia 205 
Montgomery Co. Fed. of Sptsm. Club A-15 Montgomery 204 
East Greenville Sportsmen’s Club A-14-15 Montgomery 203 
Somerset Sportsmen’s Assn. G-18 Somerset 202 
Bedford Co. Game Prot. Assn. D-10 Bedford 201 
Colver Rod and Gun Club G-9 Cambria 200 
Fulton Co. Sptsm. League D-18 Fulton 197 
Tiadaghton Sportsmen's Assn. C-7 Lycoming 19 
Mt. Joy Sportsmen A-ll Lancaster 190 
NuMine District Sptsm. Assn. G-3-4 Armstrong 190 
Cochranton Sportsmen's Council F-7 Crawford 188 
Tunkhannock Conservation Club B-4 Wyoming 184 
Martinsburg Sportsmen’s Assn. D-6 Blair 183 
Lebanon Co. Chapter. I.W.L.A. A-6 Lebanon 182 
Branch Valley Fish, Game & 

Forestry Assn. A-9 Bucks 182 
Bedford-Fulton Sportsmen’s Assn. D-11 Bedford 181 
Fairchance Rod and Gun Club G-22 Fayette 180 
Lappawinzo Fish & Game Prot. Assn. A-4 Northampton 178 
Butler Valley Rod and Gun Club B-11 Luzerne 176 
Southern York Co. Farmers-Sptsm. Assn. A-17 York 175 
Port Matilda Sptsm. Assn., Inc. E-20 Centre 175 
Dunlo Rod and Gun Club G-15 Cambria 175 
St. Marys Sportsmen’s Assn. E-7 Elk 172 
Northwestern Berks Rod and Gun Club A-7 Berks 170 
Imperial Game & Fish Prot. Assn. G-15 Cambria 169 
Sandy Lake Sportsmen’s Club F-14 Mercer 168 
Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club E-18 Jefferson 166 
Dillsburg Fish and Game ‘Assn. A-10 York 165 
Jenner’s Rod and Gun Club G-20 Somerset 165 
Harmon Creek Coal Corporation G-11 Washington 163 
Robert’s Hollow Sportsmen’s Club G-12 Armstrong 162 
Factoryville Rod & Sptsm. Club B-4 Wyoming 160 
Meshoppen Rod and Gun Club B-4 Wyoming 156 
Huntingdon Co. Game, Fish & 

Forestry Assn. D-7 Huntingdon 156 
Southern Cove Rod and Gun Club D-10 Bedford 156 
Raccoon Sportsmen's Assn. G-ll Washington 154 
Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club D-1 Blair 158 
Rush & Middletown Sportsmen’s Assn. B-1 Susquehanna 152 
Silver Lake Rod and Gun Club B-1 Susquehanna 150 
Brush Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. G-8 Indiana 146 
Long Branch Sportsmen’s Club G-17 Ww 143 
Fishingcreek Sportsmen’s Assn. C-16 Columbia 140 
Palmerton Rod and Gun Club B-16 Carbon 140 
Waverly Sportsmen’s Club B-8 Lackawanna 140 
Conestoga Rod and Gun Club A-16 Bucks 140 
United Sportsmen’s Camp No. 231 B-7 Luzerne 139 
Springtown Sportsmen’s Assn. A-9 Bucks 135 
Greenville Sportsmen’s Club F-10 Mercer 133 
Rolfe Sportsmen's Club, Inc. E-6 Elk 131 
McKean County Beagles Club E-2 McKean 126 
Mead Dog Club ¥-7 Crawford 13 
Pequea Valley Sportsmen’s Assn. A-19 Laneaster 1% 
Montrose Central Sportsmen’s Assn. B-1 Susquehanna 121 
Fannett Rod and Gun Club D-8 Franklin 120 
Hastings Sportsmen's Assn. G-10 Cambria 118 
Gray Sportsmen’s Club G-20 Somerset 118 
Washington Sportsmen’s Assn. G-11 Washington 113 
Federal Laboratory G-8 Indiana 110 
Kreutz Creek Valley Sptsm.-Farmer 

Assn. A-18 York 108 
Twolick Valley Rod and Gun Club G-5 Indiana 105 
Long Run Fish & Game Club, Inc. C-1 Tioga 102 
Mahoning Sportsmen’s Assn. F-17 Lawrence 100 
Millcreek Rod and Gun Club A-3 Lebanon 100 
Mercer Rod and Gun Club F-14 Mercer 100 
Great Swamp Fish, Game & 

Forestry Assn. A-9 Bucks 92 
Connellsville Local, Fayette Co. Fish 

& Game Prot. Assn. G-8 Fayette 90 
Morrisville Fish & Game Assn. A-16 Bucks 90 
Abington Rod and Gun Club B-8 Lackawanna 87 
Westland Sportsmen’s Club G-11 Washington 85 
Ralph Chapter, Fayette Co. Fish & 

Game Prot. Assn. G-22 Fayette 85 
Charles Donnell (Individual) F-10 Mercer 84 
Halifax Sportsmen’s Club A-l Dauphin oh 
Boiling Springs Sportsmen's Club D-14 Cumberland 83 
Keating Sportsmen’s Assn. E-2 McKean 78 
Palevown Rod and Gun Club A-98 Bucks 18 
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Number 

Game of Birds 

Organization District County Released 
fast Huntingdon Sportsmen’s Assn. G-13 Westmoreland 76 
Jess Hall (Individual) G-18 Fayette 74 
spring Grove Sportsmen’s Club A-17 York 72 
penn Rod and Gun Club B-13 Luzerne 72 
Gardner’s Hill Rod and Gun Club E-10 Elk 71 
Midland Sportsmen’s Club, Inc. G-1 Beaver 71 
Lavelle Fish & Game Prot. Assn. B-14 Schuylkill 70 
Speece’s Dairy A-1 Dauphin 70 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Co. G-8 Indiana 69 
Leisenring Hunting Club G-17 Fayette 69 
Lilly Rod and Gun Club G-15 Cambria 69 
Windber Rod and Gun Club G-20 Somerset 67 
Juniata Valley Hunting & Fishing Assn D-7 Huntingdon 66 
Mt. Wolf Game Assn. A-10 York 62 
Saegertown Sportsmen’s Council F-7 Crawford 60 
Noxen Monroe Sportsmen’s Assn. B-4 Wyoming 58 
West Hickory Sportsmen’s Club F-12 Forest 58 
Kiski Twp. Sportsmen’s Assn. G-8 Allegheny 56 
Muse Sportsmen’s Club G-11 Washington 55 
Avella Sportsmen’s Assn. G-ll Washington 55 
Oak Grove Sportsmen’s Assn. B-14 Schuylkill 53 
D. Howard Fisher (Individual) C-16 Columbia 52 
Newport Sportsmen’s Assn. D-9 Perry 50 
Blue-Knob Farmer-Sportsmen’s Assn. D-6 Blair 49 
Yorkana Game and Gun Club A-18 York 45 
Waterfall Sportsmen’s Assn. D-12 Fulton 44 
Bristol Fish & Game Prot. Assn., Inc. A-16 Bucks 44 
Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club A-20 Chester 43 
McCrory Holding Co. G-8 Indiana 4l 
Sullivan Rod and Gun Club C-2 Tioga 40 

Delaware Valley Fish, Game & 

Forestry Assn. A-16 Bucks 40 

























Number ' 
Game of Birds 
Organization Distriet County Released 
New Hope Sportsmen's Club, Inc. A-16 Bucks 88 | 
Bobs Creek Sportsmen’s Assn. D-10@ Bedford 38 f 
Mansfield Sportsmen’s Club C-8 Tioga 35 
Brehm’s Conservation Club B-13 Luzerne 35 
Indian Creek Gun Club G-18 Fayette 34 
William Bitting (Individual) D-9 Perry 32 
Blakely Rod and Gun Club B-3 Lackawanna 32 
Quittapahilla Rod and Gun Club A-6 Lebanon 31 
Keating Sportsmen’s Assn. K-2 McKean 31 
Sewickley Field Trial Club G-6 Allegheny 28 
Central City Gportamen’s Assn. G-20 Somerset 27 
Otte Conservation Assn. E-2 McKean 25 
Kemberton Gun Club A-13 Chester 24 
Trailwood Association B-7 Luzerne 23 
Ralph Ash (Individual) ¥-10 Mereer 21 
Tunneltern Sportsmen's Club G-8 Indiana 20 
Duncansville Wildlife Association D-1 Blair 15 
Grassflat Sportsmen’s Assn. E-20 Clearfield 12 
Walter Picklo (Individual) G-15 Cambria 11 
Spring Garden Sportsmen’s Agsn. A-17 York 9 
Lexington Rod and Gun Club A-ll Lancaster 3 
Cushion Peak Rod and Gun Club A-7 Berks 3 
Glen Rock Fish & Game Asm. A-17 York 0 
Nessmuk Rod and Gun Club C-5 Tioga 0 
Antrim Rod and Gun Club 
(Delayed Report) C-5 Tioga 68 
NN as bese dacetasvatvtwceswees 49,443 
15. Parm-+Gawse COGG ooo ci lescccscecsvsssivecsecs 2,992 
I ois Cale ita wea a PhP ih 28 52,435 











view 
recently 


Panoramic 
0~ farm 

purchased by the 
Lancaster County 
Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation. It consists 
of 86 acres and will 
be known as_ the 
Sportsfarm. It will 
be improved for 
trap, skeet, rifle 
and pistol shoot- 
ing. An artificial 
lake will be con- 
structed and a pic- 
hic ground _ pro- 
vided. It is 16 
miles from Lancas- 
ter near Mt. Nebo. 





The club now 
boasts over 2500 
members, 






































SEASONS EXPLAINED 


The small game season this year will again 
include the full month of November, except 
for the ruffed grouse which may be hunted 
only from Nov. 1 to Nov 7. There will also 
be a restricted season on wild turkeys (Nov. 
1 to Nov. 15) in 10 counties, and 11 others 
will be closed to turkey shooting. 

Although there was strong sentiment for 
closing the grouse season for another year 
to give the birds more opportunity to build 
up a shootable surplus, the Game Commis- 
sion, on the strength of reports from its 
field officers, sportsmen and others indicating 
there were enough grouse to permit limited 
hunting in a large portion of the State, 
deemed it wise to establish a short season 
with a reduced bag of two per day and 
a maximum of six for the season. 


The restricted turkey season (Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 15) in Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, 
Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga 
and Warren Counties was, occasioned be- 
cause of strong sentiment which developed 
against the unsportsmanlike practice of bear 
hunters who shot turkeys last season with 
high-powered rifles, literally blowing them 
to pieces, thus wasting these valuable birds. 
The Commission felt that limited turkey 
hunting in the aforementioned areas would 
be a logical way to overcome a situation 
created by the sins of a few. Closed coun- 
ties, where turkeys have been restocked so 
they can gain a better foothold, include 
Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jef- 
ferson, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, 
Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming. 

There will be a buck season Dec. 1 to 
Dec. 12, and a statewide antlerless deer 
season for one day only, Dec. 13. A hunter 
may kill one deer, either a legal antlered 
or an antlerless. The camp limit of 6 may 
include a combination of both. 


The Commission decided in favor of the 
one day antlerless season rather than resort 
to opening numerous counties under special 
permits. It felt this action would be more 
acceptable to sportsmen, even though sur- 
plus deer may not be reduced to the desired 
level as quickly in more than thirty (30) 
counties requesting relief. 


Special seasons of anywhere from a week 
to several days were recommended in many 
counties where conditions have become 
serious, not only to landowners but to the 
animals’ own food supply, but the Commis- 
sion still felt that statewide seasons now 
and in the future would ultimately solve 
the problem with less inconvenience and 
confusion to the hunter. Hunters are urged 
to confine their antlerless deer hunting to 
farming areas and adjacent woodlands to 
give landowners much needed relief from 
deer depredations. 


Because raccoons are still much more 
abundant than they should be the Commis- 
sion continued the same regulations for 
hunting and trapping as last year, namely, 
hunting, noon Oct. 15 to noon Feb. 1, trap- 
p‘ng, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1, no bag limit. 

Bear hunters were given six days (Nov. 
17 to Nov. 22) in which to pit their skill 
against the sagacious bruins who are still 
causing considerable damage to farmers in 
some sections. 

Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) may be hunted 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 1, 1948. These animals, while 
not too numerous, furnish ample sport for 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 


JULY 





to set traps). 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 

WATERFOWL AND OTHER 
ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 

FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming. 
ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 

date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 
permits. 


during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 
Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may not trap beav 


either thereof. 


trict or County where trapped. 

before 7 a. m. on any later opening date for trapping. 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 9, 1947) 





UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

eo er cud sGkwa sibsch as oa. 00% i, aeaans S 6s Oe Nov. 7 
te as ole kee sete uou.o wen -abenes 12 } 
UD a nc ncceeducacsececesce Diem aw 8 | 
ny gue Pheasants, males only ................ DB. «ceees 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 = ee. 3 Nov. 30* 

counties with restricted season)* .............. 1 ...... 1 
en sk awed baad douins i0 B siaeve 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
a i me I i I Unlimited .. Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1048 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) .....................:. re .. Dec. 2 .... dam. ae 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... Unlimited . Oct. 15 .... Feb. 1, 19% 
MA, BY GEIR? og. ows cccccccccccccccccce Unlimited . Moy. 1... Foe ie 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...................--- Unlimited -- Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 19% 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) ..................... Unprotected from Nov. 1-Sept. 30, 1948 
Bears, over one year old by individual .......... h secsee Nov. 17 Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... i to : . 
and with two or more points to one} . ae: F Dec. 12 

ES Se re ee eee ee & Ere 1 

Deer, Antlerless (Statewide) ..................... -- Dec. 13 only 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 

(Antlered and Antlerless combined) .......... 6 ...... 6 (See hunting dates above) 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 


Mimks, Otters md Skunks? ...... ccc cccccccccces Unlimited . Nov. 1 Feb. 1, 1948 

DRUMUMNOES CPW GEES ODIG)® 6 onc ccccccccicccccocces Unlimited . Dee. 1..., Ree. 1, ae 

Beavers (Traps only, statewide)* ............. 2 .- Feb. 15 .... Mar. 4, Ae 

yea w i EEE ix 5's oc As 5608 oss. 4 550% ona.e'e writen Unprotected from Oct. 1-Sept. 30, 1948 
*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 
Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 


Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 
A person may kill only one deer (¢ither a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) 


One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- 
ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
The season on the last date indi- 


Traps must be tagged. Metal 
mame tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties closed. 








ers. 


on 








those northern county hunters who like to 
give them a chase. 


hunter’s license. 


and in a pocket manual issued with each 








Seasons on fur-bearing animals were 
established as follows: Minks, otters and 
skunks, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; muskrats, Dec. 1 
to Feb. 1; beavers, Feb. 15 to Mar. 1. Wood- 
chucks and grackles will be open through- 
out the year except October, and opossums 
again go on the unprotected list. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The terminating dates of the deer 
bear seasons listed IN THE FIRST PA 


Com 


under The Transactions of the 
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sion Meeting are in error and SHOULD 


and 


RA- 


mis- 














Full details of the seasons, including the BE DISREGARDED. 
daily and seasonal bag limits, special regu- The correct seasons are: 
lations, etc., can be had in mimeographed Antlered D D I-D 12 
form by writing the Harrisburg Office. They ress a _. ia Dee. 13 
will also be published in full in the Com- aii Nov. 17-Nov. 22. 
mission’s monthly magazine, the GAME News, f 
—_ 
1. We do not know who this lucky trapper is, but he seems to have done quite well. 2. Freak 


deer killed by Robert Kern, Shamokin, in Potter County in 1946. 


tector (now Special Services Asst.) R. D. Reed, Latrobe. 


4. Thomas Sheffier, Imperial, is an 
trapper. Here he is shown along One of his trap lines. 


5. F. W. Fisher, Paradise, with 


8-point buck killed in Columbia County in 1946. 6. Part of 1946-47 catch of Earl Mason, Stro 
8. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Haruer, P! 
bagged 
10. Lawrence Matthews, left, and friend, Way- 
11. Ten gray foxes taken by 
12. A 10-pointer and an & 
pointer taken in Lycoming County last season by Jim Hawthorne and George Brothers of yneeee 
ote 
N. Stanton of Carbondale with his first trophy—an 8-pointer taken iD 


town. 7. Another nice fur harvest by an unknown trapper. 
delphia, with a 165 lb. 8-pointer killed in Bucks County last year. 
1946 in Pike County by George Shadel, Broomall. 
nesboro, trapped over a hundred rabbits for release last winter. 

Wm. B. Nixon, Robinson, in 9 days, using the dirt hole method. 


9. A nice trophy 


ville. 13. A 204-pound bruin bagged in Elk County by Denver Miller of Uniontown. 
“vy” on its chest. 14. R. 
Pike County in 1946. 


Photo by Clyde E. Laubach 
3. Paul Coxey, Jr., Greensburg, caught 53 rabbits last year under the supervision of Game PI 


173 bb. 
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MICHIGAN 


LANSING, 


Conservation pledge 


I give my pledge as an American to 
save and faithfully to defend from 


waste the natural resources of 


ZOOLOGY DEPT.M.s.c. 


DON W. HAYNE 
E. 


my country--its soil and 


minerals, its forests, waters, 


and wildlife. 





